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CN CALLING 

Surely there is nought 
sweeter than a man’s 
own country and his 
parents, even though he 
dwell far off in a rich 
home, in a strange land, 
away from them that 
begat him. 

Homer’s Odyssey 
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OF YOUTH 


An Empire Builder 
and His Garden 

He Left Behind Beauty and Content 


Qxlv last month an old gentleman 
could be seen. in out-of-the-way 
Surrey lanes collecting fallen branches. 

In spite of his old clothes and his 
ancient broad-brimmed hat there was 
something about him which made 
people look at him twice. No wonder, 
for this busy stick-gatherer had been 
an Empire builder. 

He was Sir William Brandford 
Griffith, and though Surrey lanes knew 
him well Ashanti and West Africa knew 
him better, because he had governed 
one of its colonies and added another 
to the British Empire. 

Yet no one can be sure that the 
Surrey lanes will not have reason to 
keep his memory longer, for he gave 
to many of them a second life which 
may last for generations. He was an 
Englishman who loved his garden ; but 
what delighted him most was to make 
wild-flower gardens for others, though 
they might never know he did so. , 
Camping By a Haystack 

I11 the. big rucksack slung over his 
shoulders when, up to the age of 
eighty, lie took his 15-milc tramps 
about the countryside he used to carry 
roots and plants of flowers. Whenever 
he came to a spot where wayside 
flowers were becoming scarcer he 
would camp by a haystack, eat his 
sandwiches or bread and cheese, and 
spend an hour in planting out some of 
the contents of his rucksack. 

His footsteps in Surrey, now that 
he has left it for ever, will be marked 
in springs to come by daffodils that 
come before the swallow dares, by 
bluebells that reflect the sky, by snow¬ 
drop and anemone, and wc know 
not k by what blooms besides. Could 
there be a more lovely wreath of 
remembrance than these flowers that, 
like good deeds, will smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust ? He left behind 


beauty in our lanes and content 
abroad, It is well that he should be so 
remembered in the countryside lie 
loved’so well; but distant Jamaica, 
where his folk lived, will also have 
something to keep his memory green, 
for lie left a garden there. Gardens 
were his recreation and his hobby, 
and he made another on that distant 
coast of West Africa where he also 
made his name. 

Ashanti as It Was and Is 

He was Chief Justice of the Gold 
Coast Colony when Sir Garnet Wolseley 
brought the Ashanti War to an end, 
and swept away for ever the abomina¬ 
tions of Kumasi. He was asked what 
should then be done with Ashanti, 
which was peopled with a fine and 
intelligent race, notwithstanding the 
tyrannies of its barbarous king. He 
had no doubts. It was better, for 
all, he told Mr Joseph Chamberlain, 
father of our Prime Minister, that it 
should lie annexed to the British Em¬ 
pire. Mr Chamberlain, then Colonial 
Secretary, hesitated, saying that he 
did not want to do it, and adding, 
humorously, that he would rather 
leave it to Sir William when he 
became Colonial Secretary. Sir William 
persevered, Ashanti became a British 
colony, and the proof of the wisdom 
of liis judgment is seen today, with 
Ashanti loyal and prosperous, and 
Kumasi with broad streets, electric 
light, telephones, wireless, and thor¬ 
oughly content with its lot. Here 
too is this good man’s monument. 

So Sir William Griffith, wise judge 
and governor, Empire builder, 
gardener, and lover of many things 
great and small, can sleep content, 
even had lie no other epitaph than 
that the Englishman of the outposts 
prizes, of a “ zealous and efficient 
officer.” He was all that, and more. 


An Old Man Remembers 


A ll of us heard with sympathy and 
understanding of the celebrations 
in the Transvaal of the great Boer Trek. 

We seemed to be listening to tidings 
of .old far-off things and battles long 
ago ; and so indeed they were, for the 
Trek took place over 100 years ago 
Yet, strangest of all things about the 
celebrations, an old man was present, 
at them who had been one of the 
Voortrekkers in the original inarch. 
He is Mr G. M. Van Dyk Stoffberg, hale 
and hearty at the age of 107, and he was 
a boy of six when he set out with the 
wagons and ilw oxen, and the stem- 


faccd Dutchmen and their sturdy wives, 
on their journey into the unknown. 

Like them, he slept under the wagons 
or on the veldt under the stars. He 
crossed the rivers, he was scorched by 
the suns. He was a pioneer in strange 
lands, going in danger of his life, when 
his ciders took their lives in their hands 
in battle with the hostile Native tribes. 

All was so long ago, yet the old man 
remembers; and memory in him must 
have quickened when he stood among 
the old wagons which the free Dutch 
burghers of today' brought to celebrate 
Dingaan’s Dav of long ago. 


THE CITY 


The Giant Lincoln 


This great face of Abraham Lincoln, 60 feet high, is carved on the rocky side of 
Mount Rushmore in South Dakota. There are portraits of four American Presidents 
on this vast national memorial, which it is hoped will be completed this year. The other 
' portraits are of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Theodore Roosevelt. 
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False History 
Day by Day 

The Sort of World We 
Live In 

250 MILLION PEOPLE UNDER 
CRUSHING DECEIT 

We. take these striking passages from the 
report of Lord Crawford’s address to the 
Historical Association the other day. Lord 
Crawford is Chancellor of Manchester Uni¬ 
versity and was speaking in that city. . 1 

The so-called lessons of history were 
out of fashion. History was much too 
fastidious to repeat herself. She’ was too 
busy to do so. and the modern world 
could not be worried by maxims from 
the old. An entirely new situation had 
now arisen, with the official compilation 
of false history proceeding day by day. 

We had long been acquainted with 
propaganda versions of current events, 
but now facts of the hour were deliber¬ 
ately garbled or suppressed by vast 
machines designed for the purpose, and 
250,000,000 people in Europe lived under 
a censorship so crushing that not one 
independent newspaper could exist. 
The Press, the kinema, the stage, wire¬ 
less, literature, art, academic life—all 
were bludgeoned into a stupefying 
uniformity. 

We ourselves began to acquiesce in 
bogus history. We encountered contra¬ 
dictions so shameless that we ceased to 
, wonder and began to despair. The Lord 
Chief 'Justice was surprised how often 
in his professional life he had to decide 
about a collision between two motor-cars 
each of whiclriat the critical moment 
was stationary, was parked on its right 
side of the road, and was loudly blowing 
its horn. We were prone to error. 

Sports, Spooks, and Spoofs 

Our national tastes were fomented by 
the popular Press. The absorbing topics 
of the moment were sports, spooks, and 
spoofs. A new sham science of horo¬ 
scopes and necromancy supplemented 
a miracle of organisation to exploit our 
gambling proclivities. 

We were tolerant of error; wc had 
even been inclined to smile at Conti¬ 
nental perversions of the truth. All this 
connoted spiritual indolence on our part, 
for we ought to resent falsified history 
in schools, in the Press, and in public 
life. No history of Germany could 
be written today from conversation, 
travel, correspondence, trade, or journal¬ 
ism. Each and all were bound hand and 
foot by espionage, censorship, and 
persecution. 

What could the historian do to stem’ 
this tide of deception which discredited 
his ideals and smashed up all accepted 
proprieties of his professional standards ? 
He feared nothing could be suggested 
likely to produce concrete results, but 
the historian must never acknowledge 
defeat. Even acquiescence might be 
fatal. Nothing' was more striking, 
perhaps more sinister, than the capitula¬ 
tion of German and Italian scholarship. 
We must not assume ourselves immune 
to influences which had proved over¬ 
mastering elsewhere. Scholarship, and 
in particular the historian, must com¬ 
pete, testing his equipment, scrapping 
his obsolete text-books, teaching how to 
contemplate current history and its 
bearing upon free intellectual liberties 
of our time. 

A 5000-Year-Old Feast 

■ Among the remarkable discoveries 
in the tomb of the Egyptian nobleman 
found at Sakkara recently, as already 
recorded in the C N, were the foods 
buried with him. 

Pigeons, quail, fish, beef, vegetables, 
and so on were discovered on the actual 
dishes of alabaster and pottery on which 
they were placed before the funeral 
5000 years ago. Experts believe that 
some of the food was cooked before it 
was buried, and placed in the grave hot. 


Miss Lucy Tou 
of China 

Miss Lucy Tou is in England repre¬ 
senting the Chinese Youth Movement. 

In one of her speeches Miss Tou told 
of the patient courage of the people. 
Although the Japanese have advanced 
into one-third of China they only hold 
the principal towns and arteries, and 
there is incessant guerilla warfare going 
on everywhere behind them. 

China will go on, she says, until Japan 
can no longer stand the economic strain. 
Miss Tou is emphatic in saying that 
China is not fighting the Japanese people, 
who are being kept in ignorance and 
miserably underpaid. 

She. has been working closely with 
General Chiang Kai-Shek and his wife, 
and says that the Chinese people know 
-that they are to be thoroughly trusted, 
whereas in the past each General fought 
for his own pocket and interests. 

“ China is fighting to prove that 
aggression does not pay, and thus to 
preserve the peace of the world,” Miss 
Tou is fond of saying. 

Three Dreams 

There has passed on in Yorkshire a 
man who for 20 years has been trying to 
make a dream-come true; he was 
Walton Maughan of Holmfirth. 

An inventor and civil engineer, he 
had three great ideas : he wished to 
see three huge undertakings attempted 
in the British Isles. They were to be 
ship canals linking the Tyne and Solway, 
the Mersey and Humber, and the 
Forth and Clyde. By these canals Mr 
Maughan planned air bases and plant for 
extracting oil from coal. He estimated 
that the cost of making the three canals 
would be in the neighbourhood of 
£230,000,000 ; but so sure was he that 
tremendous benefits woidd accrue that he 
wrote to every M P about it. Year after 
year he struggled to secure Government 
recognition for his schemes, but he has 
died, without achieving the end for 
which he lived and laboured so long. 

• Pussy at the Bridge 

Fireman Lucas of Bury rescued a cat 
from a stone ledge under Bury Bridge 
the other day after the cat had been 
there for five days. 

Courageous Fireman Lucas had to be 
lowered into .the river, then to fight his 
way against the swolleu current of the 
River Irwell, and then make his way 
back with the half-mad cat. 

The Hooter 

A motorist who attended a church 
service at Folkestone the other day left 
his dog in charge of his car. The service 
was interrupted so much by the blowing 
of 'a car hooter that a verger found a 
policeman and went in search of the 
noisy motorist. They found that the 
dog, having got tired of waiting for his 
master, was pressing on the push-button 
of the electric horn with his paws ! 

A Church and Its Chalice 

One of, the Isle of Man’s rarest 
treasures may have to be sold to save 
the church to which it belongs. 

It is the 400-year-old silver chalice 
of the ancient Jurby Church in the 
remote northern district. The church 
has been in danger of losing its roof 
and tower through decay. Several 
hundred pounds are needed for the 
repair, and unless the money is forth¬ 
coming the chalice may be sold. 


the Cost of a 
Dictator 

What the People Pay 

By President Roosevelt 

The dramatic declaration of Mr Roosevelt, 
ranging America on the side of Democracy 
against Dictatorship, remains the chief event 
of the opening of the year. 

Except in the Dictator countries, the American 
Declaration was heard or has been read in all 
countries, and we put these passages on record to 
give heart to all who love freedom everywhere. 

All about us rage undeclared wars, 
military and economic. All about us 
grow more deadly armaments, military 
and economic. All about us are threats 
of new aggression, military and economic. 
Storms frorh abroad directly challenge the 
three institutions indispensable to Ameri¬ 
cans, now and always. The first is religion. 
Religion is the source of the other two :' 
democracy and international good faith. 

An order which relegates religion, 
democracy, and good faith among 
nations to the background can find no 
place within it for the ideals of the 
Prince of Peace. The United States 
rejects such an order and retains its 
ancient faith. 

There comes a time in the affairs of 
men when they must prepare to defend 
not only their homes but the tenets 
of faith and humanity whereon their 
Churches, their Government, and their 
very civilisations are founded. The' 
defence of religion, democracy, and good 
faith among nations is all the same fight. 
We must make up our minds to save all. 

The Benefits of Freedom 

I hear some people say : “ There are 
certain "advantages in a dictatorship. It 
gets rid of labour troubles. It gets rid 
of unemployment, of wasted motion, and 
of having to do your own thinking.”’ My 
answer is yes, but it also gets rid of some 
other things which we Americans intend 
very definitely to keep, and we still 
intend to do our own thinking. It will 
cost us taxes and voluntary risks of 
capital to attain some of the practical 
advantages which other forms of Govern¬ 
ment have acquired. 

Dictatorship involves costs which 
the American people will never pay— 
the cost of our spiritual values, the cost 
of the blessed right of being able to say 
what we please, the cost of freedom, the 
cost of our capital being confiscated, the 
cost of being cast into concentration 
camps and of being afraid to walk down 
the street with the wrong neighbour, 
the cost of having children brought up 
not as free human beings, but moulded 
and made by machines. 

If the avoidance of costs means taxes 
on my own income or duties on my 
estate I would bear those taxes willingly 
as the price of my breathing, and my 
children breathing, free air in a free 
country, in a living and not a dead world. 

SIX MEN S WORK 

338 Years at a Printer’s 

Here is a record of service in industry 
surely that will take a lot of beating. 

At the end of last year there retired 
from the Suffolk works of William 
Clowes and Sons, the well-known 
printers, four men who between them 
had served there for 226 years. Air 
Alfred Harris and Mr Sydney Larke had 
completed 57 years each, and Mr George 
Lincoln and Mr F. W. Tyrrell had 
completed 56 years each. 

Six months ago Mr Ernest Fiske left 
with 58 years to his credit and Mr Janies 
Borrett with 54. So these six men have 
given in all 338 years to their firm. 


A Pam For Six People News From Washlngton 

Tvinn to a. little flelav six noon e 


Owing to a little delay six people 
travelling from London to-Manchester 
missed a connection at Chinley the other 
day, and after a few moments the 
railway official got a special train, 
complete with five coaches, and took the 
six people to Stockport. 


The State of Washington is buzzing 
with the news of the discovery of the 
head of one of the oldest inhabitants. 

It is the petrified head of a camel which 
roamed this district when the climate 
was sub-tropical millions of years ago. 


Little News Reel 

Owing to the fact that Europe’s 
boundaries are constantly changing, the 
United States Board of Education has 
decided, for the time being, not to make 
any maps of the Eastern Hemisphere 
for schoolchildren. 

The Bedouin Arab tribesmen in Libya 
are just now puzzling over what to call 
themselves, for the-Italian Government 
has decreed that they must all have 
surnames. . 

India’s first woman judge has been 
appointed in Travancore ; she is a 
Christian lady, Mrs Chandy. 

Kingston-on-Thames has decided to 
adopt the remote control system of 
lighting, and -the lamplighter will no 
longer be a familiar sight cycling round 
the town switching on the lamps. 

There were no cases for the fifteenth 
consecutive time at Carmarthen Quarter 
Sessions. 

- A green cormorant, the only one in 
the Zoo, arrived at Regent’s Park the 
other day. 

In some restaurants' at St Moritz, 
where the tables are'placed on the ice, 
the waiters bring orders on skates. 

We hear with pleasure that the 
schoolchildren at Scarista, on the Isle 
of Harris, write an] essay on some topic 
from each week’s C N, the paper itself 
being the prize ! 

THINGS SEEN 

Swans frozen in ice on the Grantham 
Canal. 

Two trains full of tulips and other 
bulbs grown in Manchester. 

A notice on a railway parcel: 

This is a present for our friend in 
Hull; please, Railwaymen, give it a 
square deal. 

A woman wearing her own wedding 
dress at h^r son’s wedding in Cornwall. 

A newly-planted tree in-Puerto Rico 
growing a foot overnight. 

THINGS SAID 

Can anyone explain why those who 
set packs of dogs to tear little cubs to 
pieces get off free, while those who hunt 
a cat are punished ? From our postbag 
We can afford equality of opportunity 
to every child. Lord Macmillan 

Peace will not drop into our mouths 
like a sugar plum ; if we want it, we 
must work for it. Sir lan Hamilton 
The crisis is only three months ago, 
but the people have returned to their 
trivialities. Lord Milne 

We sell what you don’t want. 

Notice in a Dublin window 
The average pet dog has a vocabulary 
of sixty words. Dr Wilfred Funk • 

At breakfast we are in touch with 
every city in the world, yet when some¬ 
one asks what is in the paper how often 
we say. Nothing! Canon F. H. Gillingham 
If non-Aryans have no rights in 
Germany how can Germany have any- 
rights over non-Aryans in the colonies ? 

Brantford Expositor, Canadian paper 
You in America are very fortunate ; 
your two oceans are your most precious 
gifts. M. Paul Van Zeeland 

THE BROADCASTER 

'J’he Forestry Commission has now 
spent £10,000,000 in planting for a 
three-year supply of timber. 

[ anarkshire Girl Guides have bought 
two guide dogs for blind men. 

Qver 16,000 new schools have been 
built in Russia in four years. 

J^ord Beaverbrook has given 73 
acres of Mickleham Downs to the 
National Trust. 
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Crowded City and 


Lonely Mountain * Garden Railway 



The Crowded City—The myriad lights of the Manhattan area of New York The Lonely Mountains—A solitary man on skis contemplates 

as seen at dusk from the observation roof of the Rockefeller Centre the vast, expanse of snow-covered Alps at St Moritz 



Garden Railway—Enthusiastic visitors to the garden of Mr A. Beach at Finchley, where model railway tracks and a canal are laid out 



Young Signallers—Boys of the Duke of York’s Training School at Dover at signalling practice 



Home-Made Telescope—Mr D. W. Blackmore of Col- 
Chester using his home-made astronomical telescope 



Greenwich Time—The clock at Greenwich from 
which time signals are broadcast through Rugby 
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How To Keep The 
Peace 

Stop Raw Materials 
For War 

BRITAIN AND AMERICA 
HOLD THE KEY . 

No nation can carry on alone in 
peace, still less in war. 

This was the lesson Sir Thomas 
Holland drove home, when telling the 
Geographical Association the other day 
that civilisation can only be maintained 
by the interchange of mineral products 
among the nations. 

No nation can produce all the minerals 
it wants. Italy, now making strenuous 
but vain efforts to make the country 
self-contained, must realise it, and could 
never get the raw material she wanted 
from North Africa. 

A Lesson and a Warning 

No nation can go to war. without 
metals ; and the world cannot afford to 
let any nation squander the valuable 
metals on war which every nation wants 
for works of peace. A hint of this kind 
was given by President Roosevelt when 
he said that in the preservation of peace 
there were many methods short of war, 
but stronger and more effective than 
' mere words, of bringing home to aggres¬ 
sor Governments the sentiments of 
America. 

Britain and the United States control 
about three-quarters of the world’s 
mineral resources and own about two- 
thirds of them. In this, said Sir Thomas 
Holland, is revealed a lesson for both 
great branches of the English-speaking 
nations, and a warning to others. 

Where are all the great resources of 
copper, asbestos, tin, nickel, mica, 
antimony, bismuth, zinc, and all the 
other metals and minerals, of so much 
more value to mankind than gold ? 
And where is the helium which the United 
States refused to supply to Germany 
for Zeppelins lest these airships should 
be used for war ? 

All are distributed largely over the 
British Empire and the United Stales. 

These two great Mineral Powers are 
those which alone have the avowed 
desire and the ability to ensure the peace 
of the world. It is within their power 
to come to a working agreement to do so. 

An International Exchange 

The world now depends on the British 
Empire for asbestos, china clay, chro¬ 
mite, mica, neonazite, nickel, arid stron¬ 
tium. We have to get from outside anti¬ 
mony, bismuth, copper, quicksilver and 
sulphur, and till recently radium, before 
Canada found it in her North-West. A 
similar list might be made out for the 
United States, showing that neither they 
nor we are completely self-contained, for 
the purposes of peace or war. But 
between us Greater Britain and the 
United States produce over two-thirds 
of the 2000 million tons of minerals the 
world consumes annually. What is true 
of these two Powers applies with greater 
force to other nations. There must be 
an international exchange of minerals; 
and the world cannot afford to waste 
them, 

We cannot even live now without this 
free exchange. It is not merely a ques¬ 
tion of preventing war by withholding 
these necessities. In the name op civilisa¬ 
tion we dare not go to war. 

A Golden Deed 

It is splendid news to hear that the 
generosity of a Sydney music firm in 
sending a piano to a girl suffering from 
leprosy in Darwin has resulted in her 
regaining the use of her fingers. Madge 
Gaden is 17, and she has been practising 
hard ever since her beloved piano arrived. 
Now she is nearly cured of the dread 
disease and will soon be able to leave 
the leper settlement. 


The Childrens Newspaper 

Young France Awake 


■"Two hundred years hence people 
*■ may look back on the ruthless 
tyranny of the Dictators as a good 
thing—the thing that woke us up. 
There are signs everywhere, in 
England, America, France, that people 
who have hitherto taken our con¬ 
stitutional liberties as much for 
granted as the air we breathe have 
suddenly become aware of their value. 

An example of the ferment which 
the Dictators have set to work in 
neighbouring lands is the new Empire 
Youth Movement begun in the Lycee 
Pasteur outside Paris by Jean Daladier, 
schoolboy son of the Premier of France. 

Stung by the taunt that, as the 
average Frenchman knows nothing of 
his Empire beyond the seas, it is not 
likely that he will raise his hand to 
defend it, young Jean Daladier and 


three of his friends organised a society 
to promote knowledge of the French 
Empire among the schoolboys of 
today. Applications for membership 
began to pour in as soon as their effort 
became known ; they have already 
enrolled several hundred. 

The object of the movement is to 
form a group in every town to organise, 
lectures and show films, and eventu¬ 
ally the boys hope to organise tours. 

They are not one-sided in their 
thinking. They want also to make 
France better known to the peoples of 
Africa and Asia whom she rules, but 
the details of this phase of the pro¬ 
gramme have not been worked out. 

“ Let 11s forget our political differ¬ 
ences and our own past mistakes,” 
say the schoolboy organisers ; " we 
must be united behind a single ideal.” 


The Man Who Loved Opera 

■“There was a poor newspaper seller reporters waited at the Grand Central 
A at Toronto who had a longing to Station in order to see the poor news- 
hear good music. paper seller arrive. 


His devotion went even as far as 
opera, and people in Toronto told the 
tale of him that he would go hungry 
in order to buy opera tickets. They 
had it from his own lips. 

The tale travelled and reached the 
ears of the Canadian manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. 
He was so moved by it that he sent to 
the poor man a railway pass and a free 
pass for the performance of the opera 
Don Giovanni, in which a famous 
tenor was to sing. 

He also told the New York news¬ 
papers, and on the afternoon of the 
performance a goodly company of 


In came the train, and from the 
dining-car stepped an opulent gentle¬ 
man in a new overcoat, a new hat, 
and new white gloves. With him came 
a porter carrying his suitcase. 

It was Mr George Malaiko, the poor 
newspaper seller, who, after explaining 
that the suitcase contained his dress 
clothes and an opera hat, said this 
was the 18th time he had come to 
New York for the opera. 

In . other years he had paid for 
himself, but this year times had not 
been so good. However, whenever 
and however he came to the opera, he 
dressed for the part! 


Refuelling a Plane in Flight 


T he Atlantic airmail service is to 
begin this spring and four great 
long-range flying-boats of the Cabot 
class are nearly ready. 

They are all being equipped for 
refuelling in mid-air, so that they can 
take off with a maximum payload and 
then receive, while in flight, fuel sufficient 
for the long Atlantic crossing. The 
problem of refuelling has been the 
subject of a long series of experiments 
conducted on behalf of Imperial Airways. 

The process is really quite simple. 
The Cabot will take off from the River 
Shannon in Ireland with a full load of 
mail (about three tons) and as much 
fuel (about Soo gallons) as she can 
conveniently lift. A tanker plane will 
almost immediately fly over the tail end 
of the Cabot, and an officer on the 
tanker will let down a rope, weighted 
with a toy balloon filled with water. A 
balloon is used because if it should 
happen to hit the Cabot the balloon will 


simply burst and no damage will be 
done to the craft. 

An officer in the Cabot will reach out 
of an aperture in the tail, catch hold of 
the rope, haul it into the cabin, and 
attach it to a winch. The other end of 
the rope will be attached to a large pipe 
through which the fuel will flow. The 
rope will be hauled in by the winch, and 
the pipe will follow. 

The Cabot man will lock his end of 
the pipe to the tank and signal to the 
captain of the tanker, wffio will then 
turn on the tap from which petrol will 
flow into the Cabot’s tanks. When the 
operation is completed the Cabot's 
officer will signal to the tanker, and the 
pipe and rope will be hauled back. 
About 1000 gallons of fuel will be added 
to the Cabot’s supply in this way, and 
she will be able to make the flight com¬ 
fortably, without stopping, to Montreal 
or New York, with a full load of 
mail and passengers. 


The Last Train 


T he. last train has puffed into Wan- 
lockhead station, and the villagers 
turned out in force to welcome it. 

Now the little station, which has no 
platform (only a tiny building serving as 
porter’s room, booking-office, waiting- 
room, and inquiry bureau), is desolate. 
There is not even a ticket collector. 

In a lonely corner of Lanarkshire, 
Wanlockhead is over 1400 feet above 
the sea, its station being the highest in 
Scotland. It looks down on the village, 
and is reached only after a stiff climb- 
which makes most folk breathless before 
they reach the top. The little train 
which used to push on from Leadhills. 


two miles away, was only a tank engine 
and one carriage, the guard having a 
pair of steps, which he put down where 
the platform should be, in order that 
passengers might alight in safety. 

At one time there was need of a train 
service, for the lead mines round about 
were all working and minerals were 
exported by rail. Now most of the 
mines are closed, and there is hardly 
sufficient excuse for either passenger or 
goods service to this remote village. 
Happily, the little community is served 
by buses; but it would seem that there 
may be here one more small hardship 
on the suffering railways. 
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Your Photograph 
in the Dark 

What the Invisible Rays 
Can Do 

When Dr L. G. Sarsfield ended one 
of his Christmas lectures at the Society 
of Arts he might have asked the 
children, “ And now do you believe in 
invisible rays ? ” 

The children, as if replying to a 
similar question about fairies in Peter 
Pan, would have answered with one 
voice, “ We. do.” For Dr Sarsfield had 
just shown them what the rays they 
could* not see would do. At the begin¬ 
ning of his lecture he had darkened the 
theatre and had turned a camera on his 
youthful audience in the dark. 

Only a small fraction of a second went 
by. before the theatre lit up again, and 
the lecturer explained that he had been 
taking a photograph of his audience. 
He had been doing it with the invisible 
red rays which no eye can see, though 
it appears that these rays can see in the 
dark. When visible light is spread out 
in a rainbow band the rays lie beyond 
its red end and so are called infra-red. 

The lecturer explained all about them, 
and why they could be used to take and 
make photographs. Then, after he had 
told about other invisible rays (such as 
those of w'hich we hear so much, the 
ultra-violet beyond the violet end of the 
rainbow band/or like those which carry 
sounds by wireless or moving pictures 
by television), he showed what the 
invisible rays had done with the camera. 

He flashed a magnified photograph 
on the screen, and it was a group photo¬ 
graph of those who had listened to him, 
so clear that most of his hearers could 
pick out their own faces. 

A Wonderful Cow 

Amesbury in Wiltshire, famous for its 
stupendous prehistoric stones, has a new 
title to renown : it has an eight-year- 
old Shorthorn cow, Cherry, w'hich since 
last April has yielded over 13 tons of 
milk. As mentioned in the C N last 
week, this represents 3000 gallons. 

This, taking the animal to w-eigh 15 
cwts, is about 18 times her own weight, 
and equals the milk yield for such a 
period of between 20 to 30 cows in a 
wild state. The wild cow produces just 
sufficient milk to rear her calf; the 
domestic cow, product of ages of selec¬ 
tion, yields milk to match the require¬ 
ments of the pails in the dairy of whose 
herd she is a member. 

The result is astonishing, and a high 
tribute to successive generations of 
farmers who have brought the domestic 
strain to such a pitch of development. 
Such a prodigal giving by an animal 
has, however, its counterpart in Nature. 

Nature demands of living creatures 
that each pair shall be succeeded by a 
pair of their descendants. To secure 
this trifling result the herring lays each 
season 30,000 eggs, the plaice 300,000, 
the haddock 450,000, the flounder a 
million, the turbot eight millions, and 
the amazing ling nearly twenty millions. 

A Friendly Memorial 

The C N has always urged that 
memorials should be sensible and useful, 
and we hear of another of the right kind. 

Old seamen at -the Seamen’s Home, 
Gravesend, have cause for rejoicing in 
the kindly good sense of Mrs Sandford, 
one of their benefactors. Mr Sandford, 
her husband, had been while he lived a 
generous giver to the Seamen's Home 
and when he had passed aw'ay Mrs 
Sandford,- casting about for a suitable 
memorial of him, decided to give the 
home a billiard table. 

There it is now, a fine modern table. 
All the old men are delighted with it. 
They are not likely to forget the 
Sandfords; nor will those who come 
after them. Such gifts are the best 
memorials, better than any monument. 
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SHORT-WAVE EYE CURE 

Ultra-short Hertzian waves, such as 
are used in television, are found to be 
an admirable cure for inflammation 
of the eyes. The Westminster Oph¬ 
thalmic Hospital has installed a specially- 
designed generator for the purpose. 

The treatment brings about a gradual 
disappearance of the symptoms, relieves 
the pain, and has permanent effect. 
The wave-length used is six metres, close 
to the band used for television. 

The apparatus passes a continuous 
stream of short-waves through the 
eyes for a quarter of an hour. The 
patient lies comfortably and there is 
no pain. The only sensation is one of 
slight warmth. 

THE POLAR BEAR ON THE STAMP 

Stamp collectors will be interested to 
hear that at last Greenland is issuing 
stamps of its own. Up till now the 
Arctic island, governed by Denmark, 
has used Danish stamps. Five of the 
new issue have a portrait of King Chris¬ 
tian in the uniform of a Field-Marshal 
of the Danish army on them, and the 
other two show a white bear. 

THE CLYDE 

The Clyde is still the greatest ship¬ 
building river in the world. Last year* 
n 7 vessels were launched from its 
banks. The Admiralty tonnage now on 
the Clyde is estimated to be worth about 
£40,000,000, but this benefits only one 
in three of the 22 shipbuilding yards. 

HALF A MINUTE TO SPARE 

A man escaped death with half a 
minute to spare not long ago. 

His home is in Oklahoma in the 
United States, and one day he was 
lowered into a well 2 8 feet deep, where 
he ignited a fuse connected with two 
sticks of dynamite. Three friends began 
hauling him to the surface, but just as 
lie reached the top he slipped and fell, 
and with a fractured arm he lay at the 
bottom of the well, waiting for death. 
His friends called down that they' would 
be with him in a moment, but he cried 
out to them not to go down, as it must 
mean certain death. The seconds ticked 
by ; there had been only 120 of them 
allowed for the fuse to begin with. 

Far above him his friends worked 
desperately to lower the chain, and the 
man grasped it as best he could with 
his right arm and was slowly hauled to 
the top, expecting a deafening explosion 
every' moment. As it happened, he 
reached the top 30 seconds before the 
dynamite went off with a roar. 

GERMANY SHORT OF BOYS 

Who wants to be a cabin girl ? The 
Prussian Office for Water Traffic has 
announced that, owing to the shortage 
of boys, captains on small boats in 
Germany may hire girls, preferably 
relatives or dependants over 16 years of 
age, to be cabin boys. 

MEASURING THE COUNTRY 

The Government has just issued the 
new edition of that wonderful account 
of the United Kingdom known as the 
Statistical Abstract. It refers to the 
period from 1924 to 1937, and also gives 
the facts for the year before the War. 

In this book we have measured nearly 
everything that is measurable in our 
country', from population to emigration, 
from trade to defence, from social con¬ 
dition to migration. And we can measure 
all these things against the year 1913. 

Why should not the Board of Educa¬ 
tion send a copy to every school, with a 
memorandum showing how the .broad 
facts of our country' could be made 
known to the-children ? 

SHOT BY HIS DOG 

The unusual incident of»a man being 
shot by his dog was reported from 
St Mary’s, Scilly Isles, recently'. 

The man was out shooting and had 
killed a rabbit. When he laid down his 
gun his dog stepped on the trigger and 
the gun went off, badly wounding him. 


The Little Bit of a Dog 


It is not so very' long since one of the 
* humblest though best known of Mon¬ 
treal’s inhabitants passed away, and 
now Jumbo has followed his master. 

Jumbo was a scraggy mongrel who 
helped a blind old French-Canadian to 
sell matches at a street corner in the 
city'. Every' time anyone dropped a 
coin into the tin box J umbo would grin 
all over his face; nothing could have 
been more eloquent than the Thank-y’ou 
from his liquid brown eyes. 

When it was time to go home he and 
his master would set off on their mile 
walk through the streets, and people 
would turn to watch the strange pair, 
the wizened old man and this little bit 
of a dog. When they came to a crossing 
Jumbo would bark wildly' ahd keep on 
barking until they reached safety'. 


Motorists came to know the clever 
animal, and traffic would be stopped 
for him to pilot his master across. He 
was never on a lead. His master did 
not need him by his side when he was 
just walking along the pavement, so 
Jumbo would go off on his own ; lie 
would gallivant around and see shop¬ 
keeper friends. But when another 
road had to be crossed there was Jumbo 
back at his master’s side. 

Year in, year out, these two would be 
found huddled in their corner. But one 
dark day the old man took a chill and 
was whisked off to hospital. The chill 
developed into pneumonia, and soon 
the sun went out of Jumbo’s life. A 
ladv gave him a home, but life was not 
the same, and now the little bit of a dog 
has followed his master. 


MADE IN JAPAN 

A Japanese raincoat sold in London 
for Ss gd has been the subject of a 
Board of Trade prosecution. 

The case had nothing to do with the 
price ; the offence was that the coat bore 
the name of a London firm but had no 
indication of its origin. Under the law 
foreign goods have to be marked as such. 

To make the matter quite clear, the 
law only insists on a foreign article 
being marked foreign if it bears a 
British address. Thus, if a watch from 
Switzerland has the name of an English 
firm on the face it must also say' that it 
is made abroad. 

THE GIANT HEAD 

The citizens of Adelaide are flocking 
to see a crocodile. It is not alive, 
but is a cast of the only' crocodile’s head 
y'et found that was carved in rock'by 
Stone Age men. This remarkable speci¬ 
men was found on a sheep station not 
long ago, and shows a giant head nearly 
5 feet 6 long and about a y'ard across. 

THREE OLD COTTAGES 

An unknown Good Samaritan has 
done a lovely' thing in Kent, for he has 
bought three old cottages so that he 
may' be sure the folk who live in them 
will not be turned out. In one lives 
Mr Charles Slings t by, who at 101 is 
believed to be our oldest bellringer. 
In another live Mr and Mrs John 
Wanstall, Mr Wanstall, who is 8r, 
being the first member of the local parish 
council when it was formed in 1894. In 
the third lives Mrs Daisly', who is 87. 

LIGHTING THE FIRE 

We must bid farewell to Mrs Barbara 
Farmery', of East Ardsley' in Yorkshire, 
for she has passed on at 102. A won¬ 
derful old lady' who remained vigorous 
to the end, she was too when she turned 
out on a wet night to kindle a bonfire. 


HOME FROM PAPUA 

It is 37 y'ears since the Revd R. L. 
Turner first went out to Papua as a 
missionary'. In those days the land was 
undeveloped. There were hardly any' 
roads, and every native one met was 
likely to be a murderer or a cannibal. 
Now Mr Turner is on his way home, 
coming back to England after seeing 
Papua change from a backward land to 
a land, of cars, wireless, and aeroplanes. 

THE SAFETY-FIRST LESSONS 

Amsterdam’s 25,000 schoolchildren are 
being taught road safety in a novel 
way. A series of illustrated lessons on 
traffic problems has been drawn up 
and cleverly' worked into the ordinary 
studies. They' provide material for 
dictation, essays, copybook work, and 
drawing exercises, and are sent out to all 
the schools in the city three times a year. 

A LONG TIME 

One day in 1885 little Jane Wilson 
attended St Paul’s Church of England 
School at Hendon, a part of Sunderland. 

She was a new girl, and if she had 
ever paused to think about it at all she 
would certainly have imagined she was 
beginning a few years of schooling. She 
could not have had any idea that she 
was not to leave school for over 50 years. 

But that is what happened. Jane was 
first a scholar, then a pupil teacher, and 
after that a qualified teacher, and she 
remained at St Paul’s'for 53 years. She 
lias now retired. 

ROBIN 

During this winter a robin has made 
its home with a Scottish family in Hilton. 

Every afternoon it hops into the 
scullery window precisely at a quarter 
past four, and goes to the top of the 
geyser, where it keeps nice and warm 
until morning, when the mistress lets it. 
out again after providing a little food. 



BABY RHINOS AT TAR0NGA PARK ZOO, SYDNEY 


THE THREE FISHES 

The three fish who are the latest 
arrivals at the New York Aquarium 
will probably' give the other boarders 
there an inferiority complex, for they' 
are haughty mormy'rids, said to be the 
brainiest fish in the world. 

In proportion to their size, (they' arc 
from two to three inches long), their 
brains weigh about a sixtieth of their 
whole body'. These interesting speci¬ 
mens are a dull silver-grey colour, their 
most noticeable feature being their high 
foreheads. Their home is, in the Nile, 
and pictures of them may be seen in 
ancient hierogly'phics. Superstitious 
Egyptians refuse to harm these fish, 
believing that the souls of the departed 
take refuge in them. 

ALBERT NAMATJIRA 

Australians showed great interest in 
an exhibition of water colours held the 
other day in Adelaide, for the artist 
was a full-blooded aboriginal. 

His name is Albert Namatjira, and 
his tribe is the Arunta tribe of Central 
Australia. When Albert was younger 
he was better known as an athlete than 
a painter, for he was the swiftest runner 
and the strongest man in his tribe. 

THE GIANT WAGON 

What is believed to be the biggest 
railway wagon in the world is being 
made at Thornaby-on-Tces in Yorkshire. 
A wagon taking 150 tons is not a new 
wonder, and Russia is said to have one 
capable of handling 200 tons ; but the 
wagon to be completed at Thornaby 
will carry’ 300 tons. Suitable for main¬ 
line operation, it will be Go feet long, 
and have four bogies and 24 wheels. 

THE ESKIMOS ARE WRITING 
LETTERS 

The Eskimos are becoming keen letter 
writers. This y'ear most of the mail 
carried by the Nascopie on its annual 
cruise in the eastern Arctic is written 
by the natives. 

More and more of the eastern Arctic 
natives are learning to read and 
write their own alphabet, called the 
Syllabarium, for it is much simpler 
to form Eskimo words with these 
characters than with ours. The alphabet, 
which consists of about Go phonetic 
characters, was first taken to the 
Eskimos some 20 years ago by- an 
Anglican missionary, and was originally 
designed for the Creo Indians. 

LIVING WITH A MAGPIE 

A Lancashire family' at Brinscall has 
reason to know how mischievous a 
magpie can become. Not long ago 
they took pity’ on a starved and weakly 
magpie found huddled up at the bottom 
of a tree. 

Since being made a. member of the 
household Dick has been responsible 
for the following escapades : 

Fought a neighbour’s parrot and 
plucked out all its feathers; 

Took half a crown from his mistress 
and hid it under a cushion ; 

Caused dogs to run in all directions 
from their homes by’ imitating their 
masters’ whistle ; 

And opened any box' of matches he 
■ could find lying about. 

62 YEARS 

■ For 62 years Mr and Mrs Slirubsall, 
of Milton in Kent, lived together 
happily'; then they' died on the 
anniversary of their wedding day, and 
at the funeral the mourners included the 
best man and the bridesmaid who had 
seen them married in the same church. 

THREE LANGUAGES FOR TWO 

An interesting experiment in teach¬ 
ing languages is being tried at Ashley 
House School, Worksop. 

German children arc to be invited as 
permanent residents,* and the German 
children unable to speak English and 
the English unable to speak German will 
converse in French. 
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Away With Fear 

Enormous orders for arms, 
■ though they afford much 
work and employment, vainly 
contend with the loss of trade 
created by the Fear that leads to 
the orders for arms. It is an illu¬ 
minating exercise in mentality. 

In recent months the number 
of unemployed has increased and 
the volume of trade has decreased, 
even while the Government has 
been piling up orders for warships 
and munitions. The money in 
circulation was less at the close 
of 1938 than at the close of 1937. 

Fear is the enemy of mankind, 
and when men are alarmed by 
the fear of war they cease to be 
enterprising. Some trades benefit 
by making munitions and war 
materials, but the great body of 
trade falls off when munitions are 
being called for. When war is 
feared few people will buy houses, 
and new building diminishes. 

Or take the case of the steel 
structures to be made to protect 
us from bomb splinters in war¬ 
time. These are to cost, it is said, 
£20,000,000, and this will make 
work for the steel trade. But the 
talk about the necessity for such 
structures comes as a blow to a 
man thinking of starting a new 
business. He is alarmed by the 
thought of war, which is brought 
home to him acutely by each new 
war preparation. No orders for 
munitions can add to trade the 
amount it loses by Fear. It is a 
case of plus and minus, and the 
minus is bigger than the plus. 

Yet if war threatens we must 
make preparations, and so we 
are caught in a sad dilemma. 

What is the remedy ? It is 
plainly to get rid of Fear. How 
to apply the remedy is the next 
question. 

In the present state of the 
world, tortured by suspicion and 
even hatred, it is difficult to do 
what in ordinary times would be 
counted simple. Sane men declare 
that there is no difference that 
cannot be settled by peaceful 
negotiation. The difficulty is not 
in- the matter of dispute, but in 
the heated state of the dis¬ 
putants. In every country the 
language used by many public 
men and newspapers is such as 
to prevent negotiation. 

Men are prone to see only what 
is good in their own country 
and only what is bad in others; 
but the truth is that there is so 
much to remedy in every country 
that all men should devote their 
energies, not to foreign affairs of 
which they know little, but to 
home affairs which they neglect. 

What we can all do is to resolve 
for ourselves . never to abuse 
without knowledge, and never to 
utter an opinion without knowing 
.what we are talking about. 
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THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 


The Way of a Child 

W E have been reading the sad com¬ 
plaint of a grandfather who 
dearly loves a little fellow of three 
and was distressed the other day when 
Grandson deserted him to watch the 
plumber working in the bathroom. 

Grandfather must be of' good cheer. 
It is the instinctive sense of the child to 
find something new, and the plumber 
was far more interesting for the 
moment than the grandfather the boy 
saw every day. 

We are reminded of Mr Frank 
Salisbury’s magnificent picture of the 
Coronation, with all- eyes on King 
George the Sixth except one. One in 
that vast assembly was not looking at 
the King, crowned and in full majesty. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret 
Rose had another attraction; she 
could see Daddy any day, and her eyes 
are turned at the exciting moment to 
the striking figure of the Archbishop 
with his hand upraised. 

© ■ 

Pictures in the Schools 
’"J’he eye is so valuable an organ of the 
mind that it is a pity so few of 
our schools possess kinema apparatus.. 

Britain has now about 1060 schools 
fitted with projectors, and is behind 
America, France, Italy, and Germany. 
Germany has 17,000 schools with 
talkie apparatus. 

What is needed is for the Education 
Minister to make a grant to fit every 
school with apparatus, and to estab¬ 
lish a living and growing national film 
library for school circulation,’ fed from 
British and foreign sources. 

. © 

An Object-Lesson 

^hat each industry carries its own 
margin of unemployed whether 
it is enterprising or not, whether it is 
new or old, is curiously shown by the 
artificial silk industry. In the rayon 
yarn industry the unemployed are 
nearly 16 per cent; in spinning and 
weaving rayon over 20 per cent;' yet 
this industry is new, enterprising, and 
most efficient. 


Rebuilding Britain 

M P who is also a student of 
architecture and sociology, Mr 
Craven Ellis, has given notice of a 
motion “ to call attention to the need 
for the rebuilding of Britain.” 

We hope Mr Craven Ellis will succeed 
in getting a hearing. To rebuild 
Britain would be to abolish unemploy¬ 
ment, and to discover that there is not 
labour enough to do it with the speed 
that could be desired.’ 

© 

The Love That Makes the 
World Go Round 

’JhiF. children of Sedlescombe Church 
of England School in Sussex have 
done a lovely thing. 

Thinking of others rather than 
of themselves, they collected three 
pounds and sent it to the Mayor of 
Barnsley, asking him to give it to 
poor boys and girls whose fathers have 
been out of work a long time. The 
mayor has gladly done so; and he must 
surely have been touched by the letter 
which accompanied the gift, for it said: 

In this beautiful spot in Sussex, 
where unemployment and dire poverty 
are almost completely unknown, we of 
this school have thought of those who are 
not as fortunate as we are, and have 
tried to help them. 

© 

Seven Farms For Seven Sons 

item of news reaches us from The 
best county in England—we beg 
all the other counties’ pardons. 

It is of a simple farmer a friend of 
ours came upon the other day, still 
farming where his folk have farmed 
three hundred years. The farmer has 
seven sons and seven farms, one farm 
for each son when he gets married, 
but none to be run by a bachelor and 
a housekeeper. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

I don’t think the old ladies would 
mind their poverty and aches and fains 
one little lit if there was only someone 
■who didn't think them a nuisance. It 
is Hugh Walpole calling, and is worth' 
while remembering, isn’t it ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


Women civil servants want a share of 
the higher posts. Men say if they 
have it they will get stuck up. 

0 

Scientists say that sunspots are the 
cause of crime. So it is no use 
spotting the criminal. 

□ 

Jx Kenya a man will make a meal of 
- elephant’s feet. Has to get down to it. 

' H ' . 

JJervous people hate to be asked to speak 
in public. It leaves them speechless. 

0 

A moderx poet declares that he can 
write on anything. Has he tried 
tissue paper ? 

□ 

JJome books take a good deal of getting 
into, says a reviewer. Then you can’t 
close them. 


A. saucy child will burst into a room. 
And a shy one into tears. 

0 

Young people of today are analytical. 
Like'topick their friends to pieces ? 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If a man falls when he 
slips on his coat 


THE CONFESSION 

By the Pilgrim 

'TTie retired schoolmaster and the 
grown man who had once been 
his pupil were sitting by the fire. 

, " You see, sir,” said the younger 

man, “ I felt I must call to see you. 
It’s nearly thirty years since you used 
to teach me in the village school. 
You’ll remember the old classroom, 
sir, very different from the fine new 
one they have today. You always 
gave us something to think about. 
You always seemed patient and 
understanding. If there’s any good 
in me at all today I think I can say 
that most of it was shaped by you.” 

For a little while the white-haired 
schoolmaster did not reply, and when 
he did he kept his eyes away from the 
younger man’s face. "My boy,” he 
said at last, almost as if the man at 
his side were back in school again, 
“ I have a confession to make. You 
will never guess what it is. You feel, 
perhaps rightly, that I have done 
much to make you what you are, but 
do you know that you were always of 
more account to me than any other 
boy in the school ? Do you remember 
how one day you came up to me and 
told me that you liked my lessons 
best of all ? I never forgot that. 
Whenever I was tempted not to 
bother to prepare a lesson I thought 
of you and was afraid of disappointing 
you. This is my confession. It was 
your trust in me that made me 
anxious to succeed, and thus you, 
more than anyone or anything else, 
helped me to help you.” 

© 

From Our Postbag 

/Creation’s plan, unfolding day by 
day. 

Divine and perfect, to our eager eyes. 
With cheering radiance points Life’s 
upward way, 

And'tells the love that all around us 
lies. 

Worthy are they of willing heart and 
mind 

Who bravely strive God’s purpose to 
proclaim; 

And in Earth’s keeping richest 
treasures find, 

A sacred trust to glorify His name. 

Tis thine. Good Teacher, loved by 
young and old, 

With vision clear the wondrous page to 
write 

Of constant mercies, wise and manifold, 
That lead us on to ever nobler height. 

May blessings on thy faithful work 
descend, 

Its fruits increasing with the passing 
days ; 

The Children’s Leader, Counsellor, and 
Friend, 

In all combining our Creator’s praise. 

S. H. Leslie 

■_ © 

The Shadow 

I met a goblin on the stairs. 

He thought he’d take me unawares 
And make me jump, and make me call: 
He galloped round me on the wall. 

He was all black, and long and grim, 
But I was not afraid of him. 

1 chased him to a darkened room, 

But there he vanished in the gloom. 
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STRUGGLING TOWARD 
SUCCESS 

Famous Chemists on the 
Road to Knowledge 

Young people who listened at the 
Royal Institution to Professor Ken¬ 
dall’s lectures on chemistry began the 
New Year well. 

They learned from him of the struggles 
great chemists have had in climbing the 
beanstalk of knowledge while they were 
young. There was Archibald" Scott 
Couper, for example, of whom most of 
them had never heard, and who was for 
long forgotten by their elders. He was 
the young student who first showed how 
the atoms of carbon (which exist in all 
living things) were joined up with atoms 
of other elements to form compounds of 
“ living substances.” 

Heil Anschutz! 

It is a commonplace now, even to the 
youngest who learn chemistry at school; 
it was a revelation in Couper’s day. 
Yet while he lived he was little honoured 
in the land of chemistry, and died a 
disappointed' man. It was only after¬ 
wards that his discovery was recognised, 
and this was because an old German 
professor at Bonn, Dr Anschutz, was at 
pains to find out about his life-story. 
Professor Kendall told all about it at 
the Royal Institution, and the children 
were so enthralled that when lie threw 
on the screen a portrait of the kindly 
German professor they shouted all to¬ 
gether, “ Heil Anschutz ! ” 

Those were friendlier daj-s when Ger¬ 
man' and English professors worked in 
the common cause of knowledge. After 
Couper came Kekule, who was on a 
London bus when the full meaning of 
Couper’s ideas came suddenly into his 
mind. Afterwards he was dozing in 
front of a fire in his sitting-room when, 
as he afterwards used to say, he seemed 
to see in the glowing coals an atom like 
a serpent biting its own tail. Even 
learned chemists used to laugh at his 
ideas, and named his descriptive figures 
Kekule’s roll-and-sausage formula. All 
that was 8o years ago, but now Kekule’s 
diagrams, like solid figures in space, are 
recognised as one of the foundations of 
modern chemical theory. 

Coal-Tar Dyes 

Professor Kendalt. told his young 
people stories of the early struggles of 
other chemists whom the world now 
recognises as its great men. 

There was William Henry Perkin, who 
was trying to make quinine when he 
hit on mauve dye, which came into 
fashion because Queen Victoria had a 
dress dyed with it, but which laid the 
foundation of the coal-tar dyes (and 
many other things) which now colour 
the life of the world. 

Then there was the immortal Pasteur, 
who began humbly enough with work 
on right-handed and left-handed crystals, 
but 'went on to save millions of lives by 
his studies of the germs of rabies and 
anthrax and diphtheria. Our own Lord 
Lister was his spiritual heir. 

Professor Kendall said he was the 
greatest Lrenchman who ever lived, and 
named him the French Faraday, asking 
why we did not put Faraday's portrait 
on a postage stamp, as France had done 
for Pasteur. 

Heroes Long Without Honour 

Then there was Van’t Hoff the Dutch¬ 
man, a poetic man in his leisure, but a 
desperately hard-working chemist, who 
carried further the ideas of Kekule. He 
was another of these heroes long without 
honour in his own country. 

Svante Arrhenius of Sweden was 
another who seemed at one time likely 
to die unhonoured and unsung; but 
Sweden recognised -his worth in time, 
giving him an institution to himself for 
his researches in electro-chemistry. 

One of his pupils was the very Pro¬ 
fessor James Kendall who was delivering 
'.his Royal Institution lecture ! 


Who Bears the Torch of 
Civilisation? 

WORK OF THE DESTROYING JAPANESE 
Burning of Books/ Universities, and Colleges 


A xoble tribute lias been paid by 
certain heads of colleges and 
professors of Oxford University to 
the heroic spirit of the suffering 
Chinese people. 

This is what the Oxford men say in a 
letter sent to General Chiang Kai-shek : 

That you and your fellow-countrymen 
should have been able to steel yourselves to 
such incredible feats of courage and endur¬ 
ance is note one of those acts in history 
which men can never forget. 

In the past the British people have had 
their ignorant doubts as to the reality and 
significance of Chinese civilisation and 
culture. Today, instructed as we are on 
the one hand by the savage hates of narrow 
nationalistic cults, on the other hand by 
the dignity and self-control of Chinese 
feeling against Japan, we have no doubt 
as to whose hands bear the torch of 
civilisation. 

No one does doubt which of the 
nations involved in the Far Eastern war 
bears the torch of civilisation. Japan 
bids fair to be bracketed by the Chinese 
themselves with the most execrated 
name in their history, the name of the 
man who burnt their books. In the third 
century before the Christian Era the 
Chinese people witnessed, amid national 
lamentation, the first Burning of the 
Books; now, in our own time, the 
second burning of the books is in pro¬ 
gress, and again all China mourns, and 
with her the greater part of humanity. 

Trail of Destruction 

When the Japanese war on China 
began two years ago China had 113 
universities and colleges. During the 
first 18 months of this war Japan has 
destroyed 54 of these institutions, and 
since then, with the majority of the 
remainder in areas occupied by the 
invaders, the campaign of destruction 
has been systematically pursued, build¬ 
ings bombed and set on fire with petrol, 
the libraries burnt or destroyed, the 
students and professors hounded out 
and followed with bombs and shells 
wherever they have tried to create -new 
sanctuaries of learning. 


The first burning of the books had as 
its object a plan similar to that which 
appears to inspire these Japanese out¬ 
rages. Tsin Shih Hwangti, making 
himself first Emperor of a united 
China, resolved that all things should 
date from his reign, and to this end lie 
destroyed the libraries and all the books 
to which he could gain access, so that 
his subjects should have no means of 
appealing to ancient teaching, laws, and 
philosophy of right. 

The Japanese, determined to conquer 
and govern China, arc copying his 
example. The Chinese literature of the 
past is to be destroyed so that a new 
system of education, entirely Japanese, 
may be installed in its place. The world 
has seen no greater outrage in 2000 years. 

Hidden Treasures 

But will they succeed where the 
mighty Tsin failed ? For he did fail. 
Multitudes of books were burned, but 
multitudes were saved. Men were 
slaughtered wholesale for hiding their 
books, but others hid successfully. They 
buried their books under houses, stored 
them in river banks, and when the 
emperor died they brought out their 
treasures and created a new literature. 

Tsin was a mightier builder than the 
Pharaohs, mightier even than the 
Romans. He it was ’who built the 
Great Wall of China, the most tre¬ 
mendous structure of its kind in the 
world, 1400 miles long. Among its 
builders were scholars whom the em¬ 
peror set as slaves to the task for the 
crime of refusing to burn their books. 

Japan with her bombers, her artillery, 
and all the paraphernalia of modern 
war is mightier in the field and in 
powers of destruction than he was, but 
she will never equal him as a builder. 
Will she equal him in the measure of 
his success and his failure as the scourge 
of learning, and, if so, 'will not the 
modern Chinese, indomitable in endur¬ 
ance, invincible in their love of learning, 
yet restore the ravages of the enemy 
who, in the day of their power, so cruelly 
and so senselessly despoil them ? 


The Sun and a Young Lady's Portrait 


I t seems that the Sun was responsible 
for a dramatic item of front-page 
news the other day. 

As the C N reported last week, a 
televised portrait of a young lady has 
flown mysteriously across the Atlantic 
from Alexandra Palace. She was Miss 
Joan Miller, who introduced the Editor 
of the C N to the television public some 
time ago. 

It was a surprise, and in its way a 
wonder, because the short electric waves 
which carry television have a range 
hardly ever exceeding 100 miles. This 
bird of passage travelled over 3000. 

Various explanations have been 
offered, the most complete coming from 
Professor Appleton of the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge, who is our 
leading authority on the electrified 
layers of the upper air. 

Professor Appleton was the dis¬ 
coverer of the Appleton Layer, which 
is higher up than the Kennedy Heavi¬ 
side Layer, and, like it, reflects wireless 
waves broadcast up to it. Several other 
layers have been found by him and by 
others since, and their height continually 
varies. All serve the same purpose of 
reflecting wireless waves, and of sending 
them on instead of sending them back. 

The reason the televised portrait was 
sent on by being reflected over and over 
again between the electrified layers, 
which act as mirror barriers to prevent 


the wireless waves from getting through 
instead of going on, is that there is a 
tidal motion in the upper air. 

These currents, caused by the Sun 
and Moon combined, move the electrified 
barriers about, The barriers them¬ 
selves vary not only in position but in 
electric density, so that they reflect 
wireless waves more strongly at some 
times than at others. 

This is partly the explanation of this 
freak of television across the Atlantic. 
The other part is that the position and 
character of the atmosphere’s electric 
barriers is influenced by the field of 
electro-magnetism surrounding the Sun. ' 
As that varies, so the Earth's electro¬ 
magnetic field may vary also. 

The Earth’s field seems most sus¬ 
ceptible to this influence emanating 
from the Sun at times of great solar 
eruptions; but the influence is also 
perceptible at times when, as at present, 
there are large sunspot areas on the Sun. 
At such a time the air’s reflecting layers 
will reflect over long distances wireless 
waves as short as six or seven metres. 

, Professor Appleton believes wc have 
been unduly favoured, and that as sun¬ 
spots decrease to their minimum in 
1944 the probability that there will be 
further long television flights will 
diminish. But, with profound respect 
to the professor, by 1944 we. shall 
probably know nnich niorc about it. 


THE TEMPLE OF 
TRUTH 

The Papers Do Not Listen 
to the News 

No more can we be sure of the 
absolutely faithful report of a speech, 
it seems. 

The C N some time ago called attention 
to the fact that all the papers1 in the 
land had given an incorrect report of a 
speech by the King. Now it has hap¬ 
pened again, this time with President 
Roosevelt’s speech. 

Not one London paper correctly 
reported the President’s closing words, 
in which he quoted a fine phrase of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

What is happening in our time is that 
the public listens to a speech and finds 
the next morning that the report is 
inaccurate, the speech probably being 
printed from a supplied copy which did 
not agree with the spoken word. That 
was the explanation in the case of the 
King's speech some time ago; but it can 
hardly explain the mistake in the reports 
of Mr Roosevelt, for half the news¬ 
papers, being puzzled by the quotation, 
appear to have left it out, while the. 
other half (including our very greatest 
dailies) mutilated tire quotation and 
printed it without sense. 

A Noble Sentence 

This was the way in which President 
Roosevelt closed his speech to Congress: 

Once I prophesied that this generation 
of Americans had a rendezvous with 
destiny. That prophecy came true. Tons 
much is given, more is expected. This 
generation will nobly save, or meanly lose, 
the last, best hope of earth. The way is 
plain, peaceful, generous, just ; a way 
which, if followed, the -world will for ever 
applaud, and Cod must bless. 

Wrapped up in this peroration is a 
phrase of Abraham Lincoln’s which our 
reporters did not understand, and wc 
give below the peroration in which 
Lincoln used it when addressing Con¬ 
gress in 1862: 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape- 
history. We of this Congress will be 
remembered in spite of ourselves. We say 
we are for the Union. The world will not 
forget that • we say this. We know how 
to save the Union. The world knows wc 
do know how to save it. In giving freedom 
to the slave, we assure freedom to the free. 
We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the 
. last, best hope of earth. 

The last sentence is the phrase quoted 
by Mr Roosevelt which was not properly 
given in any of our reports, and in most 
reports was cut in two, so as to end 
at the word lose ! It is the BBC which 
enables the public to test its reports 
in this interesting way, but it is strange 
that it has not yet occurred to our 
- newspapers to test the reports by 
listening for themselves. 

It is one of many evidences wc have 
that our papers do not listen to the news 
from the BBC, the Temple of Truth. 

The Biggest Shark Ever 
Captured 

Wc told a little while ago of the 
magnificent new aquarium in Florida 
called Marineland, and a C N reader 
from that part of the world has written 
to tell us one or two things about it. 

The two inmates who receive most 
attention are a mother and child, the 
only mother and baby scacows in cap¬ 
tivity. Next in popularity is the very 
newest boarder, the biggest shark ever 
captured alive. It is a ground shark 
weighing about 600 pounds, 11 feet 
6 inches long. This giant must still be 
wondering how it came to leave the 
ocean, for it was captured in a most 
unusual way. Caught through the injec¬ 
tion of a drug by a hypodermic harpoon, 
it did not wake up until it found itself 
in its new home, when it showed no ill 
effects from the anesthesia. 










The Postman Calls—One of the most interesting postal rounds must be that of the! pi 
and Limehouse Pier. Houses a rowing boat for most of his calls, but here we t 
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CITY OF YQUTH 

The Empire's Great Opportunity 

COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS COME TO LONDON 


Youth is the keeper of tomorrow.- 
Youth must prepare to quit 
itself like a man in fighting for the 
freedom of the world. 

It will soon have to take on its 
shoulders the world’s troubles. It 
will have to close its ranks to meet 
the drilled robots of aggressor States 
who do not know what liberty means. 

. These are some of the reasons why - 
we welcome the idea of a City of 
Youth in whose streets and halls the 
youth of free peoples from all over the 
British Empire may meet one another. 
They will meet also the youth of the 
United States and of other countries 
where the seeds of liberty of thought 
and speech are prized. 

It will not be merely a British 
Commonwealth of Youth, but an 
assembly of a new kind of Rhodes 
Scholars from'all over the world. 

The Rhodes Scholars arc young men 
whose education is finished at Oxford, 
where Cecil Rhodes himself learnt and 
dreamed. The youth which those who 
dream of a Youth City built in London 
will be those for whom the realities of 
life have only just begun. They will 
learn what .they are from one another 
and from those who are chosen to 
guide them. 

An International Hostel 

Already plans for the Youth City 
have taken form. In its broad outline 
it will be a hostel in London, the 
capital of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations where the youth of these 
nations may meet each other and the 
youth of other countries. 

It will serve first and foremost the 
boys and girls of student age from all 
parts , of the Empire who come to 
London for study or for holiday. 
Secondly, it will afford accommodation 
for secondary and senior elementary 
students from within Great Britain. 
They will be able to come and see 
the Treasure House of London in a 

News of the 

W eather comes with the wind, and 
those who try to tell us what to¬ 
morrow’s weather will be like cannot 
have too many wind maps. 

They want more maps. The men who 
ily the aeroplanes want bigger maps. 
All the countries to which the planes 
go are making ready to supply them. 

In the corner of the newspaper 
where we all look to see whether today 
will be wet or fine, hot or cold or 
windy there is always a small map. 
It shows where the barometer about the 
British Isles is high and where it is 
low, and it enables anyone, who knows 
a cyclone from an anticyclone to see 
why the Air Ministry makes this or 
that forecast. ' 

This small newspaper map is only 
a bit of the bigger map the Air Ministry 
draws up every day, and sets down on 
it the strength and direction of the 
winds and the lines of air pressure 
over half the Atlantic and part of 
Europe. This again is only a part of the 
combined riiaps drawn up every day 
by the U S A Weather Bureau and the 


way at present beyond their means, 
but now brought easily within them. 
Thirdly, it will be available for groups 
of visiting ' students from foreign 
countries. i 

Youth City, if all the hopes and 
dreams about it come true, will; he 
the meeting-place for the boys and 
girls all over the world of secondary 
school age, whose thoughts and 
opinions are then taking shape. . 

It will rightly be placed in London, 
not only because London is at the 
heart of things, but because there the 
University of London is enlarging its 
frontiers. It draws to itself a growing 
constituency of serious students, and 
has every facility for learning to offer 
them. It lacks only the bond which 
residence confers at the older univer¬ 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge. 

A Million Pounds Needed 
In the past wise and wealthy men 
endowed these universities, and the 
fruits of their generosity have been 
plain for all to see. In the future 
generous benefactors may endow 
London University for the same 
reasons and-with similar reward. 

But before that time arrives there 
should be some, and indeed many, 
willing to give now for the foundation 
of the City of Youth. 

A million pounds arc wanted for 
the scheme which the Earl of Bess- 
borough and other men' who have 
been Governors of the Dominions, the 
Colonies, and the Dependencies are 
putting forward. It is not a vast sum 
when its high and far-reaching pur¬ 
poses are considered. 

It will be bread cast upon the 
waters,-and not cast in vain; and any 
who look on it with hope and favour 
may learn more of it from its enthusi¬ 
astic director and our old friend 
Major J. F. Ney, at the office of the 
National Council of Education of 
Canada, 2 Cockspur Street, London. 

World’s Winds 

similar institutions in the countries 
of Europe. These combined maps cover 
nearly half the northern hemisphere. 

But even this is not enough. As the 
planes fly farther and farther so must 
the wind and weather charts be ex¬ 
panded. In Europe, in North America, 
in South America, in the British 
Dominions and Colonies the cry is going 
up for a daily chart of the world’s winds. 

Last year Great Britain, Canada, 
Ireland, and the United States collabor¬ 
ated in providing weather information 
for the planes which this year will 
attempt to fly regularly over 3000 
miles of the North Atlantic. More 
information is wanted; and when 
more is given the cry will still go up 
for more. 

All the air Services, to the Far East, 
to Australia, to South America,' are 
like Oliver Twist’s hungry cry for more. 
They are borne on the wind ; they feed 
on it, they never can know enough 
about it. Great Britain may take some 
satisfaction in having been the pioneer 
in furnishing the first and the best maps. 


River Postman * Palestine Jews 


Palestine Jews—A smiling Jewish mother collects her baby 
from a clinic after spending a day at work in the fields 
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Test Pilot * Stonehenge at Sunset 



istman who delivers letters to ships lying in the Thames between London Bridge 
ieo tha postman walking across a load of timber to deliver a letter at a barge 



Test Pilot—The Handley Page chief test pilot climbing 
into the cockpit of a giant Hampden bomber 



j| picture of the famous prehistoric monument on Salisbury Plain 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 

Pages From Scotland’s Story 

Three Centuries of Her Art at the Academy 


r~\i-D tales livc | again on the walls of 
the Royal Academy, where the 
Exhibition of Scottish- Art is being 
held. 

Every portrait tells a story. These 
pictured men and women were the 
actors who played the leading parts in 
the history and romance of Scotland 
for two or three centuries. There are 
' Highland chieftains and Scottish 
judges and councillors among them. 
There are lovely ladies and famous. 
-We have met them all before, in the 
history book, or in the romances of the 
Scottish storytellers. 

Prince of Storytellers 

; One of the portraits is of Sir Walter 
Scott, and he is a story by himself. 
Here lie is with noble brow and wise 
eyes, as the painter Raeburn saw him, 
with his dog Maida, who grew so tired 
of. being painted that when she saw a 
paintbox produced- she would walk 
away in disgust. 

All know Sir Walter’s life-story. He 
was the prince of storytellers, and he 
called some of them Talcs of a Grand¬ 
father because they reached far back 
to the days when the Covenanters and 
.the Ironsides disputed over the for¬ 
tunes of Charles Stuart and his 
cavaliers. In the very first room is a 
portrait of the Marquis of Montrose, 
the most gallant of all those servants 
who proudly gave their lives to the 
Stuart cause. 

Here he is as George Jameson 
painted him when the young Montrose 
was on the eve of his youthful mar¬ 
riage. A beautiful face he has, with 
no hint in his smiling mouth of the 
tragic fate which was to overtake him 
in so few years. Look well on this por¬ 
trait. It is the most notable bit of 
history here. The picture has never 
left the family of the young bride he 
married. 

Yet many would say there were 
plenty of other portraits as notable, 
some in this first room, like the High¬ 
land Chief whom Michael Wright 
painted with a belted plaid, which was 
the first version of the Highland kilt. 
There are other chieftains here also, 
men who lay down on the frosted 
heather to sleep before rising up at 
dawn for battle. They are the spirit of 
the Highlands; the Cocks of the North. 

The Beautiful Sisters 

In the same room is a very different 
portrait, that of the beautiful Eliza¬ 
beth Gunning, one of the three lovely 
sisters whom people used to stand on 
the seats in the Mall to see when they 
walked abroad. Elizabeth married the 
Duke of Hamilton and Argyll; and 
when Gavin Hamilton painted this pic¬ 
ture of her the Duke would not allow 
him to finish it, lest he should spoil it. 

We could stay a long time in this 
first gallery, finding old acquaintances 
among the 17th century nobility and 
gentry; but it is time wc went on to 
see what Allan Ramsay, possibly the 
greatest of all the Scottish painters, 
made of them. By the doorway is his 
portrait of a lady, whom some say is 
Flora Macdonald, as famous in her 
day, and in the Jacobite story, as 
Montrose.. Some say this is not that 


heroine of romance; but at all events 
she is a proud and bonnie lass that 
none can pass by. But in Allan 
Ramsay’s gallery are many portraits 
nobody can deny, plain-featured 
Queen Charlotte, whom he seems to 
liaye been at no pains to give an agree¬ 
able face. She was a disagreeable 
woman. 

Not so Mrs Montagu, who was the 
chief of the blue stockings of her clay ; 
or Lady Mary Coke, another learned 
lady whom Horace Walpole knew. 
But of all Allan Ramsay’s pretty 
ladies the' prettiest is his wife. He 
painted her with all his heart, and wc 
can imagine that when he had finished 
the portrait he said to her,. “ There, 
my dear, that’s how they will see you 
for hundreds of years to come.” 

Among Ramsay’s menfolk on these 
walls are General Wolfe of Westerham 
in Kent, who died in the moment of 
victory at Quebec—he looks a scholar 
rather than a soldier—and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, who helped by his 
writings to set the French Revolution 
in motion ; and Scottish fighters like 
Lord Elcho, who was with the Young 
Pretender in the ’45 rebellion, and 
splendid chieftains of the clans, like 
Norman, 22nd Chief of MacLeod. 

The Genius of Raeburn 

In the next room the genius of 
Raeburn takes up the talc of Scot¬ 
land’s greatness in a later day. Here 
are sage counsellors and judges, whose 
careers are told in their grave, saga¬ 
cious faces ; here are beautiful young 
women, like Mrs Scott Moncricff, and 
beautiful old ones, like the Lady in a 
Lace Cap, who has no other name, and 
enchanting children, the Patersons, 
Drummonds, and Macdonalds. 

. Wc cannot stop to name all, even 
those whom Raeburn painted. He and 
Allan Ramsay share the glories of the 
Exhibition. But when we look back to 
recall all the noble and gentle, the wise 
and famous and learned, who arc pre¬ 
sented like illustrated pages of history 
on these walls, we think most plea¬ 
santly of the children. In one of the 
farther rooms there is a portrait by a 
more modern artist, Alexander Roche, 
of Joan, which is the Very essence of 
childlike innocence, and another by 
McTaggart of Dora, wreathing her 
child’s yellow curls with poppies, 
which is unforgettable. 

It stays with us even when we have 
to recall a hundred other pictures by 
David Wilkie, or Orchardson, or Sir 
George Reid, or John Pettie, or 
Joseph Crawhall, who have made two 
centuries of Scottish Art illustrious. 


Half a Crown For Beauty 

Years ago the City Council at' 
DeLand in Florida thought of a good 
plan to beautify the town. 

They agreed to allow every taxpayer 
a rebate of half a crown for every tree 
with a diameter of two- inches or more 
planted hy the landowner along any 
street. 

The result is that today DeLand 
is noted for its trees. Some of the" 
avenues have feathery ceilings formed 
by huge leafy bowers. 
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Jubilee Year of 
the L C C 

The Capital’s Governing 
Body 

By a Londoner 

It is just fifty years since a new 
authority with a great name and but 
little favour was first elected. 

3 It was the London County Council, 
the chief authority governing the 
destinies of a London of 117 square 
miles of the richest land in the world, 
the London of the County Council. 

It was brought into being to take over 
the duties of the old Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which was notorious 
for incompetence and corruption. The 
new reforming agency was unwelcome 
to those interested in the maintenance 
of the bad old regime, and it aroused so 
little interest in other citizens of the 
metropolis that the first election drew 
a ridiculously small proportion of voters 
to the poll: only in the rarest instances 
did 50 per cent of any district vote. 

The new Council had not even a 
home for its meetings. Now the proud 
owner of the magnificent County Hall 
at Westminster Bridge, it had then to 
assemble, by -courtesy of the City 
Corporation, in the Council Chamber 
of the Guildhall. 

The First Chairman 

Viewed with dislike and suspicion, 
the new authority had, after all, a 
happy start, for in the chair at its first 
meeting was Sir John Lubbock, the 
great naturalist who, as Lord Avebury, 
gave the country Bank Holidays. He 
was only a temporary holder of the office, 
for he gladly joined in the movement 
which brought as its chairman a future 
Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery. 

The Council has done mighty things 
for London during its first half century. 
It is responsible for our drainage, 
housing, and education, for our poor and 
our mentally afflicted, for our bridges 
and highways, our Fire Brigade, our 
hospitals, the making and naming of 
streets, the clearing of slums and building 
of new houses. It controls kinemas and 
other entertainments, maintains our 
parks, watches over the interests of 
children at work and people employed 
in shops, gathers our taxes for dogs, 
guns, and cars, and guards 11s against 
fraud by the use of dishonest weights. 

The LCC is a body of 20 aldermen 
and 124 councillors, and it is this body 
(the councillors elected by the ratepayers 
and the aldermen by the council) over 
whom a lady, Mrs Eveline Lowe, will 
preside in this Jubilee year. 

More Beautiful Than 


John Ruskin, Apostle 
of Beauty 


She Thought 


It was interesting to hear what a" 
little Italian girl, who had spent the 
whole 14 years of her existence in a dark 
world, had to say when her sight was 
restored by an operation in Rome not 
long ago. 

1 “ When the nurse took the bandage 

off my eyes (she said) and I saw.the blue 
sky I felt immensely happy. I could 
only conceive the colour of yellow when 
I was blind, and I had thought the sky 
was this colour. I imagined people by 
their voices, and now that I can sec 
them I think them more beautiful than 
I had imagined, especially the fair 
women. Things such as roads, houses, 
and people seem immense to me, for in 
my thoughts when l was blind I had 
thought them much"smaller.” 

An Old Hall Saved 

Chorley Old Hall, one of Cheshire’s 
most famous black and white buildings, 
has been saved from destruction. The 
Ministry of Health has confirmed the 
order forbidding its demolition. The 
hall is described in Arthur Mec’s book on 
Cheshire. 



W E hear all too little of John Ruskin 
notv. It was 39 years ago this 
month that he passed on, so we will 
have a look at the life of this great man 
who left the world in the last year .of 
last century. 

If he had lived rq days longer he 
would have ended his 81st year, but the 
last twenty years of li'is life did not 
count for much, ■ 

Essentially he was a lover of beautiful 
things, in Nature, in art, and in life, and 
I10 lived to tell his fellow-men what 
he saw that was beautiful, and liow he 
saw it. He tried to write and speak of it 
all beautifully, and in doing this he 
developed a style 
of his own that 
will long be of 
interest, though 
it became over¬ 
wrought in the 
end, as 'literary 
styles arc liable 
to.be. 

Ruskin.was an 
idealist over a 
very wide range 
of observation 
and thought, and 
had an inspiring 
personality ; but 
he was handicapped from infancy by 
being an only child, coddled by his 
parents and brought up without "com¬ 
monplace contact with human life, 
young or old. His mother kept him 
at her side even when he was a student 
at. Oxford. His father, a wealthy wine 
merchant who travelled often abroad, 
took him with him when he was a child, 
and he grew up intoxicated with the 
beauty of Nature and its interpretation 
in paintings. When he was quite young 
he began to write from early impressions, 
and changed them as he saw more, so 
that his later writings often correct or 
even contradict his early writings on 
subjects in which he sought to be 
expert. 

Meantime be knew little of human 
life, and character and activities, but 
as he saw more of these things he 
realised their fundamental importance 
and sought to. construct schemes of his 
own. These, however, did not work. 
His early writings were on art, paintings, 
architecture, drawing, and he becarhc 
Professor of Art at Oxford. Then he 
passed on to literature, science, political 
economy, and social reconstruction, with 
special advice finally to the working 
classes. In all these directions Ruskin 
has much to say that'is suggestive and 
arouses thought, and often he says 
it with great charm. Often, however, 
he is determinedly perverse, as when he 
gave his books titles that do not even 
hint at the subjects they discuss, and 
hindered their circulation by absurd 
conditions of sale. 

A Vital Personality 

Ruskin started life with every 
apparent advantage. He had wealth, 
leisure, lofty ideals, and great industry, 
and he was one of the most vital per¬ 
sonalities in a period that abounded 
with great men. He had an cver-active 
brain that wore itself out with its 
activity because it could afford to flit 
from subject to subject and was not 
disciplined by life’s commonplace cir¬ 
cumstances. "He might have been 
greater as a poor student in the Oxford 
college named after him. He shines as a 
tantalising problem in literature, spark¬ 
ling with ideas that do not readily fit into 
any systematic coronet of thought; but 
he opened men’s eyes to some new 
forms of beauty, and he insisted on one 
great truth of supreme and lasting 
importance—the truth that work is no 
drudgery whatever it is, but • changes 
into art and a delight when it is well 
done. 

John Ruskin had a rare eye for beaut}' 
and a happy facility in expressing what 


lie saw with pen, pencil, and brush. 
When he died many of these drawings 
became the treasured possessions of a 
young man who was and remains his 
ardent disciple. He is our good friend 
Mr Howard Whitehouse, and he has just 
written a delightful book about them 
(Ruskin the Painter : Oxford University 
Press, 16s). This book is the latest of 
a remarkable number from his pen and 
should receive a special welcome. 

Mr Whitehouse is not only an educa¬ 
tional pioneer at his famous Bembridge 
School in the Isle of Wight, hut is also 
a valuable link with John Ruskin, whoso 
influence on art today is not appreciated 
as much as it deserves. 

In this hook lie reminds us that 
Ruskin was an enthusiastic believer in 
the value of drawing in education, the 
■fundamental principle which controlled 
all his teaching being that everybody 
should be taught to draw as naturally 
as they read and write. 

A Ruskin Picture Gallery 

Again and again in published book, 
private letter, and. public lecture we 
find John Ruskin insisting on the value 
to. every student of an elementary 
knowledge of drawing enabling him to 
express things he could not describe in 
any other way. 

Ruskin certainly practised what lie 
preached from his early childhood to his 
serene old age, and Sir Whitehouse is 
fortunate in owning at Bembridge over 
300 of the drawings and paintings from 
the master’s hand. They are displayed in 
special galleries at the school, together 
with pictures by such contemporaries 
and friends of Ruskin as Albert Goodwin, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones/ Walter Crane, 
and Arthur Severn. 

There would be more of the Ruskin 
works here but for the fact that some 
have been presented to the Italian 
nation, which has placed them in the 
Capitoline Museum at Rome ; another 
given to the Pope is now in the Vatican 
collection at Rome. These gifts were 
made in the hope of making known 
to the Italian people the beauty of 
Ruskin’s work and its influence in 
promoting the love of Italy on the part 
of English people. 

A Voice That is Needed 

The pictures at Bembridge arc under 
tlie care of the pupils of the school, and 
their headmaster pays a generous tribute 
to the boys (present and past) who have 
helped him to build up the galleries. 
The detailed catalogue forms the greater 
part of this book, and the remainder 
consists of 67 beautiful and representa¬ 
tive reproductions, with a charming 
essay on Ruskin as a painter. In this 
essay Air Whitehouse shows how alive he 
is to the need of a voice like Ruskin’s at 
the present time. He gives us a-hint of 
what Ruskin would have had to say to 
our well-meaning but ill-advised Forestry 
Coriunissioners who have been despoiling 
the face of Nature about Coniston, which 
is for ever hallowed by Ruskiu’s memory, 
for it was his last sight of England. We 
would add our prayer that the exquisite 
but less familiar valley of the Esk will 
not meet with a similar fate. 

As Mr Whitehouse writes, we have 
now in our day and generation the 
opportunity to show the living influence 
of Ruskin by refusing any longer to 
support from a public body conduct 
which is indefensible. It is the very 
minimum of what should be established 
as an unbreakable rule. 

. Our author, at least, is doing all he 
can, and happy indeed must be those 
pupils and visitors who walk with him 
through the galleries at Bembridge (as 
we hope to do) and hear from bis lips 
the things his old friend John Ruskin 
said. With this lovely book these 
galleries have now achieved a proud 
place in the permanent homes of English 
Art and Culture. 


The Widows Mite 

Refugee Help For 
Refugees 

In face of the tremendous pall of 
human misery /hat hangs over Europe 
and Asia today many people feel that 
what they can do is so little in face of 
the great need that too often they do 
nothing. 

This is wrong. A good deed, however 
small, has in it a living power ; it reaches 
farther than any of us can see. The story 
of a Russian friend’s three shillings 
shows how this works. 

Our Russian friend lives in a daik 
little room in Paris. She is herself a 
refugee who has now had 20 years to 
adapt herself to her new circumstances. 
She makes a few francs translating or 
knitting, and she enjoys one great 
luxury—central heating. 

. Thoughts of the thousands of refugees 
from Germany camped out in mid¬ 
winter on the Polish frontier, without 
heat and often without food, prompted 
her to send us 3s, all she could spare, 
for these people. We forwarded it at 
once to the Lansbury Fund.. 

The circumstances' touched us and we 
recounted them to a friend. Soon after 
we heard this friend speaking into the 
telephone : 

“ My dear, you have everything in 
the world that is good for you, so I’ve 
decided on an immaterial Christmas 
present for you this year, £1 to the 
Lansbury Fund. Do you like it ? ” 

And then, as he was tucking tlie 
pound into the envelope, he said : 

“ You know, there are probably several 
people in the office who would be glad 
to put in a few shillings. Let’s ask the 
messenger to go round and inquire.” 

And thus it was that our little Russian 
friend’s three shillings became three 
guineas in the twinkling of an eye. 
Which g;oes to prove that none should 
hold his hand because his gift is small. 

Paul Cezanne's 100 Years 

It is loo years this week since a 
famous French artist opened his eyes on 
the beauties of the world ; Paul Cfizatine 
was born in Provence on January 19, 
1839. 

Son of a banker, lie early devoted 
himself to art, which he studied in Paris, 
soon becoming famous as a colourist. 
Gradually lie championed a new style of 
painting. 'He was at first an Impres¬ 
sionist, concerned with atmospheric 
effect, but later be went deeper, building 
up his pictures to represent the thought 
he had in mind. Perhaps the most 
original artist of his time, and certainly 
the founder of art as we know it this 
century, he took simple objects (a man 
at a table, ordinary landscapes, or still 
life), and by his mastery of colour, or 
by making forms somehow different from 
the conventional, revealed to us the 
impression they made on his own mind. 

His genius was hardly recognised in his 
lifetime, though he had been painting for 
the greater part of half a century when 
he died in 1906. He painted because he 
never tired of painting. He did not 
paint for money. He and his wife lived 
very simply, and all his life the artist 
was trying to learn more of Nature and 
to tell the world something of what lie 
felt in his soul. 

A Secret 250,000 Years Old 

The South African Professor van Reit 
Lowe, who has recently visited the 
kopjes near Klcrksdorp, believes that 
these rugged hills may hold a secret 
250,000 years old. 

Many relics were found, including 
hundreds of axes from the Stone Age, 
which the professor thinks are much 
older than the ancient tarvings already 
discovered. He is sure they represent 
over 100,000 years of African life, and 
the place is to’be a National Monument. 
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Ancestors of the 
Coronation Scot 

Famous Train Going 
to America 

Americans, who love records in speed 
as in all other enterprises, will envy us 
the L M S Coronation Scot, which, with 
a record of well over ioo m p h to its 
credit, is due to reach the United States 
towards the end of the month. 

This wonder of speed and strength 
goes to represent a system of British 
railways which have to their credit the 
longest non-stop run in the world and 
the highest speed for a steam locomotive. 
Together the railways are our greatest 
private undertaking, their capital repre¬ 
senting noo million pounds. 

Americans will marvel at the story of 
the tiny beginning of which the Corona¬ 
tion Scot is the latest expression. They 
got their railways from us after we had 
had years of practice at building and 
running them. A century ago we had 
only three toy lines in existence, and 
they were the first in the world. London’s 
first running to Greenwich, was just 
getting into its stride this time ioo years 
ago, a railway with Puffing Billy engines 
drawing trains of which the third-class 
carriages had neither roofs nor seats, the 
passengers having to stand in the open, 
clinging to iron bars to steady themselves. 

Famous men were begging Parliament 
not to consent to the mad folly of trains 
exceeding eight miles an hour, and 
London’s first trains did not greatly 
offend in excess of that velocity. 

Railway Parties 

But what a success they were, how 
tremendously excited and delighted our 
ancestors were with them ! Instead of 
cruising or going to Egypt for the Sun, 
or to Switzerland for the skiing, 
fashionable people made up railway 
parties, the journey there and back being. 
a tremendous event. Brass bands 
playing popular airs signalised the de¬ 
partures and arrivals of trains at London 
Bridge, and all was merry and bright. 
But the excursions did not win the 
approval of all who were invited, not, for 
example, of that hero Nelson’s Hardy. 

His wife organised a railway ride for 
a distinguished party, and of course the 
mighty man of Trafalgar was to be of 
the company. But the warrior who could 
face undaunted the combined fleets of 
France and Spain could not face the 
terror of a run to Greenwich and back 
by the new steam locomotive. He 
politely declined, declaring, that it was 
“ a needless risk to run.” 

Not all these young railways earned 
as high a revenue as their promoters 
had expected, and many strange attrac¬ 
tions were advertised to lure travellers 
to them. Perhaps the most amusing 
was the plan of the London-to-Croydon 
company which, failing satisfactory 
returns, advertised that people patron¬ 
ising their trains would be permitted 
to fish in the adjacent canal ! 

The Gas Bus 

Moscow has been running an experi¬ 
mental bus driven by gas generated 
from wood blocks. 

Instead of refilling with petrol the bus 
carries wood blocks sufficient for a run 
of 68 miles. The generator in which the 
blocks are consumed and the gas pro¬ 
duced is just behind the driver’s seat. 
A speed of 36 m p li is easily attained, and 
so successful have the trials been that 
ten more buses are to be built. 

Your Voice by Post 

Visitors to this year’s British Indus¬ 
tries Fair are likely to be very intrigued 
with a unique voice-recording machine. 
This device takes down any message 
spoken into it and gives it back in the 
form of an aluminium record, with an , 
envelope and needles so that the voice- 
letter can be sent anywhere by post. 


Diamond Jubilee of 
a Golden Deed 


'T'iie Golden Deed was the establish- 
ment of one of the most remark¬ 
able schools in the \yorld, which is'now 
preparing for its 60th anniversary. When 
the school was established on the banks 
of the River Jhelum in Kashmir the boys 
were horrified by the suggestion that 
they should play football, for this would 
involve touching leather, which would be 
against Hindu principles. 

Although they lived close to a great 
river, in which drowning fatalities^were 
very frequent, they flatly refused to learn 
to swim or to row a boat, for they were 
Brahmins and they did not want to be 
mistaken for members of the despised 
fisherman caste. Swimming, moreover. 


and rowing on to the winning post. 
Practically all the older boys can swim 
three miles, and many can swim seven. 

The keynote of the school is Service, 
more marks being given for social service 
and physical-fitness than for languages 
and mathematics. Helpful actions done 
for other people are rewarded by marks, 
and kindness to animals is similarly 
recognised ; but the kindness must be 
reported by other people and not by 
the boys themselves. 

Character building takes the place of 
cramming. The boys of this school 
started the first fire brigade in Srinagar, 
and have constantly taken part in fight¬ 
ing fires in this city, built so largely of 
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Boys weaving their own clothes in the school on the banks of the River Jhelum 


was considered' vulgar. The boys used 
to carry'' under their flowing robes little 
clay stoves filled with charcoal to protect 
themselves against cold, a poor substitute 
for healthy exercise. 

The present principal came to Kashmir 
after coxing the Cambridge crew to 
vietpry on the Thames, and he made 
swimming and rowing compulsory sub¬ 
jects in the school curriculum. In due 
time the first boat race was held on the 
Jhelum, the crews being Brahmin boys 
who had been persuaded to brave the 
taunts of their relatives and appear as 
oarsmen. But most of them swathed 
their heads in scarves lest they should 
be recognised ! 

Today all that is over and boys dive 
out of the classroom windows into the 
cold waters of the river. Boys who 
cannot swim must pay double fees, as 
must also boys who marry before they 
are 18. Every week a regatta is held, 
and one popular item of the programme 
is a race in which every boat must be 
capsized and submerged, the crews then . 
righting their boats, baling them out. 


wood ; but no boy has ever been known 
to accept any money for his services, 
an amazing fact to anyone who knows 
how deeply rooted is the custom of 
asking for baksheesh. 

Boys in their carpentry periods have 
lately made a dog ambulance, and mem¬ 
bers of .the school have been active in 
finding wounded and sickly dogs and 
taking them to the vet. For Brahmin 
boys to join in this service is considered 
wonderful, as they are traditionally not 
allowed to handle dogs. One Hindu boy 
saved a pariah-dog from drowning. 

Hindus and Muslims pnite in taking 
out convalescent people of all com¬ 
munities in their school boats, a form of 
Hindu-Muslim cooperation which pro¬ 
mises well for the future, when the boys 
will have to sit on the same legislative 
assembly. 

The crest , of this remarkable school 
is made of two crossed paddles, the 
paddles standing for self-reliance and 
sturdy hard work, and they are in the 
form of a cross to remind men of the 
self-sacrifice which is the bedrock of life. 


The Peace Fleet and the War Fleet 


A correspondent asks how Britain 
can be short of merchant ships 
when a very large number of such 
vessels are now laid up idle in our ports 
for lack of cargoes. 

The answer is as simple as it is serious. 
There is no shortage of ships in relation 
to Peace ; there is a big shortage of 
ships in relation to War. 

It is because of war fears that enor¬ 
mous sums are being spent on armaments 
and domestic defences. The cost is 
stupendous. Among items of defence 
the merchant ship ranks high, because 
the moment war breaks out a large part 
of the mercantile marine has to be taken 
over by the Government for strictly war 
purposes. 

In the Great War over 1000 merchant 
ships had to be requisitioned by the 
Army and Navy, and the merchant fleet 
was so depleted by this, and by the 
losses through enemy attack, that 
Britain nearly came to disaster. 


Now we have far fewer merchant 
ships, and if war came the position 
would be dangerous. The fact that we 
have now, in peace, more ships than we 
can use is quite another question, and a 
very serious one for peace reasons. 

Thus we are again faced with the 
significant difference between the calls 
of peace and the calls of war. For war 
we need a thousand things which are 
useless in peace, and are therefore a 
terrible burden to carry. 

To take only one item, the Govern¬ 
ment is to supply metal shelters for 
people who cannot afford to buy them 
for themselves. This will cost the 
Treasury about £20,000,000, in addition 
to what private- people may spend. 
Already there are many private firms 
advertising apparatus for protection 
against air raids, All this is not real 
trade but, from a peace point of view, 
sheer waste. From a war point of view 
alone has it any value. 


The Trackways 
Over the Sands 

Deserted Roads of the 
Slave Dealers 

The camel, the ship of the desert as 
it is called, is giving way to the railway 
and the car, and with the camel 'must 
go much of the fascination of the vast 
waterless expanses. 

Those who have travelled and suffered 
in the desert tell us of the craving to 
go and face the hardships all over again. 

The tracks followed, must go from 
one oasis to another because of the need 
to find water, and these well-known 
routes have been in use for thousands 
of years. 

The camels of a caravan are loaded 
up and started on a day’s march; 
then they are left to choose. their own 
path, and in the course of centuries a 
rough but visible pathway .is marked 
out by their cushioned feet. This can¬ 
not be called a road, for it may be miles 
in width, for each camel has chosen the 
path of least resistance in arriving at 
the desired water-hole. 

The old slave track, 1000 miles long, 
leading from Darfur in the Sudan to the 
Nile Valley, • is now most mercifully 
deserted. The chains of men, women, 
and children had to walk this xooo miles 
in the burning heat of the desert sun. 

The Forty Days Road 

. Those who could not keep up were 
unlinked from the chain and simply 
left to die. This track, known as the' 
Forty Days Road, is marked out by the 
accumulated mass of whitened bones' 
throughout its entire length. 

Another track ran from Lake Chad to 
Alexandria with ostrich feathers, ivory, 
and gold. This trade is dead because 
it is now diverted to the French ports 
on the coast of northern Africa. 

Some years ago 600 natives set out 
from Kufra, the big Senussi oasis, to 
escape from the Italians. They were 
trying to reach the Nile Valley, but the 
track had been out of use so long that 
no man remembered it. They would 
all have died, but they came across a 
party of surveyors of the Egyptian 
Government. So only 150 perished from 
exhaustion. 

On this forgotten track lies the lost 
oasis known as Zarzura, which must be 
a kind of Paradise if it can be found, for 
the name means “ small birds in flocks.” 
It is said that the people living on this 
oasis have been out of touch with the 
rest of mankind for centuries. 

With the passing of the ancient tracks 
goes the camel, and with the-camel goes 
much of the prosperity of the Bedouin 
Arabs. This forms a big side issue when 
we come to work out the problem of 
Palestine. 

London Please Copy 

For the first time in New York’s 
history a building has been erected in 
practically complete silence. 

It is the new block of flats at West 
Twentieth Street, and the steel frame¬ 
work was put together by electric 
welding. One electric joiner can do in 
absolute silence the work usually done 
by five men, all riveting hard and 
making a terrific din. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of January 1914 

Saving the Countryside. The Kent County 
Council has taken a splendid step in en¬ 
forcing the new law against objectionable 
advertisements. A firm of billposters at 
Bromley was summoned for posting an 
advertisement so as to disfigure the 
natural beauty of the landscape in the 
little village of Farnborough, and the 
magistrates, deciding that the poster 
spoilt the landscape, inflicted a fine of 40s 
and costs. Let us hope that other bill¬ 
posters will take note of this first case un- 
■ der the Advertisement Regulations Act. 
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The Refugees 

Why Not a NewDominion? 

It would be not only a lasting good 
lor the Jewish refugees but a lasting 
credit to the British Empire if it could 
form within its far-flung possessions 
a territory where the Jews could found 
a new State. The Jews have money, 
courage, and .ability ; they need only 
t land. Why cannot the vast British 
Empire give them land in which to 
set up a Home for themselves ? 

Let us remind ourselves of the 
dimensions of the problem. In the world 
as a whole there are 16,000,000 Jews, 
but many of these are secure enough. 
There are in America nearly 4,000,000, 
in Africa 450,000, in Asia 600,000. 
It is in Europe, where there arc 
11,000,000, that the trouble is found. 
Before the present persecutions began, 
with the return of barbarism to ■ great 
European countries, these were the 
chief populations of Jews in Europe : 


Poland . 3,800,000 

Russia . .. 3,200,000 

Rumania.1,000,000 

Genuany. .. 600,000 

Austria .. •. 300,000 

Britain .. ,. 300,000 

Lithuania and Latvia .. ' .. 340,000 

Czecho-Slovakia .. . ISO,000 

France .. .. 150,000 

Holland. ... .. 100,000 

Italy .. .. 60,000 


Some of these have already fled their 
countries, but it is to be supposed 
that there are fully 1,500,000 who 
desire to find a home where they can 
live and work honourably. 

The British Empire covers a quarter 
of the land surface of the globe. If it 
found a home for the Jews their gratitude 
mould be as great as our gain, and the 
Empire would win a loyal, hardy, and 
progressive people. 


A new rule in Wallaceburg, Ontario, 
says that all cows driven through the 
town after dark must have red lights on 
their tails. 


A Camp Half as 
Big as London 

Camping in the wilds is an ideal for 
every Scout and Guide, and all who 
make such an adventure possible deserve 
the thanks of all. 

The Boy Scouts of America have 
recently been given 35,875 acres of 
land in' the canyon country of New 
Mexico State. This area is almost half 
the size of the County of London and 
lies 7000 feet and more up among the 
Rockies, with forests of pines and cotton¬ 
woods in which deer and beaver live, 
and where the wild turkey utters its 
gobbling cackle. There arc' splendid 
meadows in which the camps can be 
pitched, and the scenery is magnificent. 

The good fairies who have given this 
land are Mr and Mrs Waite Phillips, 
of Tulsa in Oklahoma, and they have 
made sure that this fine open space shall 
be no white elephant by giving /io.ooo 
for improvement and development. 

How' this gift must make some of our 
own Scouts long for such provision in 
the high places of our island! Will not 
someone on this side of the Atlantic 
follow the example of Mr and Mrs 
Phillips ? What about a National Parle 
reserved for Boy Scouts and Girl Guides ? 
One thing we should be sure of at least— 
there would be no litter. See World Map 

A Village Moves House 

The people of a village near Whangarci, 
in New Zealand’s North Island, are 
getting used to coming home at night 
and finding that their homes have 
vanished, for one by one about twenty 
houses in the area arc being moved 
lock, stock, and barrel to make way for 
the new aerodrome. 

The mistress of the house does not 
even have to pack the furniture and 
fittings or to leave the house herself; 
all she has to do is to shut the doors and 
windows. Then workmen jack the house 
on to skids and off it is taken to be 
placed on piles on its new site ! These 
amazing removals only take a day. 


Keep the Country 
Like the Country 

A first step towards keeping the 
English countryside beautiful is to map 
what there is of it in an understanding 
way. 

That is what is at the back of a circu¬ 
lar by the Ministry of Health dealing 
with a new way of zoning what arc 
genuinely rural or agricultural areas. 
In these, it says, the land should be 
developed on the lines of what the 
countryside wants. Buildings on it for 
agriculture or for fruit or flower orchards 
arc freely allowed, and other buildings 
such as country houses with large areas 
of land about them may be allowed by 
the local authority. Houses for vil¬ 
lagers or cottagers would also come under 
the local authority, and where prac¬ 
ticable they should be in village centres. 

These building regulations would pre¬ 
serve the rural appearance of the land 
where such preservation is needed ; and 
might even lead to the birth and growth 
of a new and attractive type of English 
village. But if anyone prpposed to put 
up any other kind of building the neigh¬ 
bourhood would be allowed to appeal 
against it, even if the local authority 
were inclined to allow it. This would 
prevent, for example, the erection of a 
factory or other industrial building in a 
zoned rural area. 

The Ministry of Health also now casts 
a watchful eye, not before it is time, bn 
the spoiling of the English coast. Its 
rural zoning plan extends to the coast, 
with certain modifications. But it 
advises the authorities of seaside towns 
and villages to do all in their power to 
prevent ribbon development of houses 
along the coast, and to exercise control 
over the laj r -out and placing of the new 
houses which the present rush to the 
seaside is likely to encourage. 


Whenever there is a full moon the 
street lights in the town of Woburn in 
Massachusetts arc put out in order to 
save electricity. 


A Bright Thought 

Dentistry Without Tears 

Russian teeth may not be worse than 
a medical officer declared English teeth 
to be, but a report from Russia holds 
out new hope for them. 

Many of those who arc not so young 
as they were have sad memories of 
the dentist’s drill. He applies it to 
defective teeth, declaring that it will 
not hurt us, and it needs all our faith 
to believe him. 

But this may no longer happen in 
the New Russia, where an expert on 
the treatment of the mouth. Dr Levitan, 
is said to have found a new way of 
filling in the gaps in teeth without 
cleansing them first with the drill. 
A chemical preparation docs the work 
of the drill, and the dentist, without 
the need of excuses, can then fill in the 
cavity. He has no need to tell the 
patient that he will not hurt him, for 
the method 'is painless, 

All may go to the dentist now with 
new hope. It is a bright thought for 
the New Year in Russia. 

The Eskimo's Potato Patch 

Eor the first time in the history of 
the Red Bay Settlement in Labrador 
the .Eskimos have grown enough pota¬ 
toes to last them for the winter. 

It is eleven years since Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell asked Dr Sears, Professor of 
Horticulture, to teach the Eskimos how 
to grow vegetables. The difficulty at 
first was to get them interested, but a 
kind lady gave a greenhouse, other 
people gave seeds, and as the crops 
became better and better the natives 
paid more and more attention. Now 
during the three summer months the 
Eskimos busy themselves growing 
enough vegetables to last for the rest 
of the year. When Dr Sears returns 
north for his twelfth .summer he will 
start a farming district on a little island 
near North-West River, about 200 miles 
inland from the coast. Sec World Map 



Eskimos in the Red Bay Settlement 


of Labrador have been taught how 
to grow vegetables and have**v. 
produced enough potatoes.for the 
winter. Next summer a farming • 
district is fo be established on a little 
island near North-West River. See 
news columns. 


THE GOVERNOR’S SNOW HUT 

A fire havingdestroyed the houseat Scorcsby^ 
Sound of the Governor of Molt, a northern^ 
colony on the east coast of Greenland, the 
governor and his family are living in a snow 
hut. New building materials cannot reach 
Scoresby Sound until late summer 

'Scoresby Sound 

GREENLAND 


ARCTIC 
O C E A 1 


SIBERIA’S FROZEN RIVERS 

Not before April will the ice begin to 
break up on some of Siberia's rivers, 
and it will be June or even July before 
river craft can operate in the estuaries 
of some others. 


BRITISH 

PADUA’S LEANING IS !-ES 
TOWER 

Since 1296 the civic 
tower has been one of. 
Padua’s chief land¬ 
marks. It has become 
unstable and has 
begun to lean, being 
nearly six feet out of 
perpendicular, so as a 
safety measure it is to 
be reduced to 90 feet t 
half it% present height 


ASSOUAN DAM 

The King of Egypt is^ 
to be present on 
Mondayat theopening 
Df the new works 
which have added 
several feet to the 
height of the Assouan 
Dam. This famous Nile 
dam was first built in 
1902 and has been en- 


AMERICA 

ARTIFICIAL RAIN? 

Many have been the attempts to 
produce rain by artificial means. It 
is now said that satisfactory results 
have attended the efforts of an 
• engineer to do so by means of electro* 
magnetic rays in the Argentine 
province of SalYtiago del Estero. 



SOUTH larged morethanonce. CapetowrT ‘AFRICA 

UCDir A ^ 


ESCAPE FROM CROCODILES 

Two British motorists making a 
journey from London to Capetown 
were crossing a wooden bridge near 
Niangara when the bridge gave way 
and the car fell 30 feet into a deep 
river infested with crocodiles. The 
men were able to swim to safety. 


NEW ISLAND 

A new island has been formed off 
the coast of Queensland. About half 
a mile long, it has been separated 
from Stradbroke Island by constant 
action of the sea. Before long the 
new"island is likely to be linked to 
the mainland by a sand spit. 


1 NEW 
ZEALAND 
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Two Celestial 
Eggs 

N The Twin Suns of 
Beta Aurigae 

By the C N Astronomer 

There is now a bright star almost 
directly overhead about 9 o’clock. 
This is Beta in Auriga, known in 
olden times as Menkalinan. It appears 
a little way to the east of the more 
brilliant Capella, and is shown on the 
star-map in the CN of December 31. 

This star has in recent years been the 
subject of much spectroscopic investi¬ 
gation because it was found to be com¬ 
posed of two suns whose orbits round 
a centre of attraction between them 
were at such an angle that one sun 
periodically passed partly in front of 



The twin suns of Beta Aurigae, egg-shaped as 
they would be seen when they appeared at their 
greatest angular distance apart, and (below) 
as they would appear two days later, when one 
passes partly in front of the other. 

the other. In this it resembles Zeta 
Auriga'e, described last week, but in 
other respects this far-distant solar 
system is very different, and were our 
world as near to those grand suns as we 
are to our own a splendid and ever- 
changing spectacle would be presented 
to our gaze every day. We should, 
however, have to travel to a distance 
about six million times farther off than 
our Sun, and if we travelled with the 
speed of light it would take 96 years to 
get there. However, let us picture the 
scene as if we were present. 

Instead of our yellowish Sun, there 
would be two rising and setting every 
day. Each sun would shine with an 
intensely white incandescence like Sirius 
and appear nearly two and a half times 
wider than our Sun, for each one is about 
two million miles in diameter. Now, as 
these suns average only about 7,700,000 
miles apart from centre to centre, it 
follows that only some 5,700,000 miles 
can separate their surfaces, so they 
would appear between six and seven 
times the width of our Sun apart when 
at their greatest angular distance from 
one another. But these suns would not 
remain thus, for they are in rapid revo¬ 
lution, so that once in every four days 
one sun passes somewhat in front of the 
other, producing a slight diminution in 
their combined light as seen from the 
Earth. Actually they radiate about 
109 times more light than our Sun, this 
being reduced by one-twelfth at mid¬ 
eclipse. From this we can see that 
when passing one another they would 
appear like two suns joined together in 
Siamese-twin fashion. 

Apparent Change of Shape 

Another singular circumstance that 
would add to the marvel of the spectacle, 
as seen from our transported world, is 
the probability that these suns would 
appear to change shape, from that of 
two colossal celestial eggs, when observed 
at their greatest angular distance apart, 
to a circular shape when approaching 
partial eclipse. Certain gradual varia¬ 
tions in their light as seen from the 
Earth tend to confirm this. The ap¬ 
parent change of shape would in fact 
be due to the suns being actually egg- 
shaped, but being seen end-on when 
about to pass one another, though at 
the time of passing, of course, they 
would appear circular. Many suns in 


TWO BOYS WHO 
CHOSE A CAREER 

What Happens in 
15 Years 

The distribution of good fortune in 
our industries is astonishing. A boy 
who chose one industry" thirty years 
ago is now unemployed; a boy who chose 
another is now doing well. His ability 
has nothing to do with it. Take a few 
examples. 

Since 1923 the following trades have 
gained the number of workers shown : 


Engineers .. .. .. S4.000 

Motorcycle and aircraft . . 1 SS ,000 

Builders .. .. .. 31S.000 

The following trades have lost the 
imber of workers shown : 

Coalminers .. .. 477,000 

Cotton .. .. . .. 190,000 

Wool .. .. .. 78,000 


When we look at facts like these we 
understand how uncertain life is for 
great bodies of our people. Between 
trades of loss and gain there are many 
ageing workers who find it impossible 
to transfer from one trade to another, 
and who join the army of the Great 
Depressed. 

School Broadcasts 

A new term of School Broadcasts 
begins next Monday. Here are details 
of the programmes for the week. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Science and Gardening—The 
Manuring of Plants : by B. A. Keen. 2.30 
Early Stages in Music—Listening to Two 
Tunes at once : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Tuesday, tt.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History in 'the Making. 

11.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 Our Parish—Snowed-up. 2.30 
Book Talk by S. P. B. Mais (The Secret 
Garden, by F. Hodgson Burnett). 3.0 Con¬ 
cert Lesson (Mozart—Introduction) : by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 World History'—St Pat¬ 
rick : by Hugh Chesterman. 2.30 Biology— 
The First Steps in Life : by H. Munro 
Fox. 

Thursday, 11.25 What the Wind Does— 
Encroaching Sands : by C. D. Forde. 2.5 
Creatures of the House (Death-watch Beetle, 
House Spider, Cockroach, Mouse, and 
Cricket) : by C. R. Stonor. 2.30- British 
History—The King and the Chancellor 
(Henry VIII and Sir Thomas More) : by 
Audrey Baker. 

Friday, 2.5 A Travel Talk—An Indian 
Prince and His Capital: by Winifred 
Holmes. 2.45 Junior English—A Story 
from Uncle Remus. 3.10 Gaelic Song and 
Story—A programme from Scotland de¬ 
scribing how folk-songs are collected. 3.^5 
Notable Women—1, Elizabeth Fry. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 -As National. 
2.5 Round the Village—The Shopkeeper : 
by J. R. Allan. 2.30 and 3.0 As National. 
Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors (Use your Lips) : by Anne H. 
McAllister. 2.30 Biology—The Importance 
of Chalk : by A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, ii.o Intermediate French. 2.5 
Junior Music—Listening : by Herbert 
Wiseman. 2.40 A Visit to a Bird Sanctuary : 
by A. Scott Kennedy. 3.5 Scottish History— 
Children at Work and Play (1) : by R. L. 
Mackie.. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography—- 
New Zealand: by R. Ogilvie Buchanan. 

2.45 As National. 


Continued from the previous column 
close proximity to one another assume 
this egg-shape as the result of gravita¬ 
tional attraction of one upon the other, 
raising, as it were, a colossal and. per¬ 
manent tide on the side nearest to the 
other sun. Our Moon has been sus¬ 
pected of being egg-shaped for the same 
reason, the narrow end pointing toward 
the Earth. 

Our picture shows the successive 
stages presented by these two suns of 
Beta Aurigae in the course of two days. 

G. F. M. 



for Girls & Boys 

All you have to do to get a big parcel of footballs, trains, dolls, pedal 
cars and lots of other toys—is to ask mother for the coupons from 
Bournville Cocoa tins. Collect these coupons until you have enough 
for an aeroplane, a skipping rope, or whatever it is you want. No 
pocket money is needed. All these toys are free presents to you from 
the makers of Bournville Cocoa in exchange for the coupons. Fill in 
the form below with your name and address written in capital letters 
and post it at once to Gift Dept., 


Cadbury, Bournville, in an envelope 
with id stamp (don’t stick the flap 
down, just tuck it in) and you 
will receive a free coupon as a 
present and a list of pictures of all the 
FREE toys you can get. Here are 
some of the 'super’ gifts in our list. 



A beautiful un¬ 
breakable doll 
attractively 
dressed in ging¬ 
ham and felt. 
Gift No. 814. 
Only 14 
coupons. 




Model Aeroplane. Wind it up! It taxies 
along' the floor with prcpellor realistically 
spinning. Gift No. 820. 

Yours for 20 coupons. 


Blue Bird car, like Sir 
Malcolm Campbell’s 
record breaker. Gift 

No. 8r9. 16 coupons. 




Selection box of Cadburys Chocolates — an 
exciting game, to play at Fun Fair with 
your friends ; and five different kinds 
of chocolate to share out. Gift 
o. 706 . Only 15 coupons. 


Skipping rope. Strong 
rope and ball-bearing 
action. The finest skip¬ 
ping rope you ever saw. 
All your friends will 
want one like it. Gift 
No. H 55 - 17 coupons. 


CADBURYS 

BOURNVILl 



POST COUPON FOR TOUR FREE COPY 


per J-lb. tin 


j To GIFT DEPT., CADBURY, BOURNVILLE. 

I Please send me the new 44 -page Bournville Book of Gifts with free coupon and list of 
Gift Shop addresses. (Please write in block iettirs). 

Name ___:_ 


Address _ 


Post in unsealed envelope {postage \dl). This offer applies to Gnat Britain and Northern Ireland only. 

L» —— — —W —— W — ^ — » — — — ■ ■ ■—J 
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DANGEROUS WATERS - By William 


CHAPTER 7 

Homeward Bound 

As the Indians had predicted, the storm 
lasted several days, imprisoning the 
travellers as effectively as iron bars and 
stone 'walls; and when the wind finally 
died away to little more than a murmur it 
was succeeded by a cold that seeped through 
the mud walls and almost petrified them. 

Laughing at the look of consternation 
in Mary Jane's face when she discovered 
that not only were the canoes buried under 
the mountainous drifts, but the river itself 
was frozen solid and under many feet of 
snow, Mr Watson broke open one of the 
many bales that had been piled in his 
canoe, to disclose fur and woollen clothing 
and sturdy, Indian-made snowshoes. 

“While you both know, how to snow- 
slioe," he observed, “ we must take it easy 
for the next few days. Blistered heels and 
skinned toes take a long time to heal.” 

The warmth and comfort of their sturdy 
clothing led ■' Mary Jane and Jack : to 
imagine that , the cold wasn't nearly as 
intense as they had imagined. ' 

“ You’ve go.t to keep your, eyes skinned 
for freezing ears, noses, and fingers,” 
remarked their father in muffled tones, 
holding his mittens up to his face to keep 
his nose from freezing. 

With their belongings divided into five 
packs the travellers presently resumed 
the journey, on foot this time. Mindful 
of their father’s warning, Mary Jane and 
Jack walked slowly over the snow. But 
after a while, tiring of the monotony, 
Mary Jane broke into a little jog-trot that 
brought an immediate reprimand from her 
father. “ Don’t do that,” he warned her. 
“ Perspiration will freeze on your body and 
be mighty uncomfortable.” 

Short and all as was the first day’s 
mush, both Mary Jane and Jack were only too 
glad to kick off their snowshoes when their 
father gave the word. Too tight a strap 
had skinned Mary Jane’s big toe, while 
Jack suffered from a badly-bruised ankle. 

Dismayed at the absence of any material 
solid enough with which to erect a night’s 
shelter, Jack looked quickly at his father, 
as if wondering if he, at last, was stumped. 
Chuckling at the consternation in his face, 
David Watson whipped a long-bladed knife 
from his pack and extended it to Ticard 
with a solemn bow, “ Here you are, Gros 
Louis ; do your stuff.” 

Quite obviously flattered at having been 
entrusted with the erection of their first 
snowhouse; the young Indian hurriedly 
examined the surrounding drifts, none of 
which seemed to suit his taste. They were 
cither too hard or too. soft. Finally he found 
one that was just right. 

Grinning across at Mr Watson, he stuck 
the knife into the snow : 

“ Zis ees a good place,” he announced ; 
“ ze snow she eez tick an’ hard.” 

“ Go ahead, then,” ordered Mr Watson, 
“ and work fast.” 

Mystified, the younger Watsons watched 
Picard cut a big circle in the snow with the 
point of the steel knife, then proceed to 
carve out great blocks of the snow-crust 
and hand them to Sioui. 

" Quickly! ” he urged, looking at the sky. 

The minute the younger Indian began 
arranging the snow-blocks about in a circle 
Jack guessed what it was. 

“ It's a snowhouse 1 ” he exploded. 

" An igloo," explained his father, “ which 
will keep us surprisingly warm and 
comfortable.” 

" But Gros Louis and Tit Fort are 
Indians 1 ” protested Mary Jane. “ I 
understood that Eskimos were the only 
ones to make use of igloos.” 

David Watson chuckled. " You can never 
tell about Indians, my dear ; they seem to 
know everything.” 

Quickly the snow walls, each one leaning 
tdightly imvards, grew till they towered 
over the older Indian’s head, and only the 
block in the very peak of the curved roof 
remained to be put into place. 

Measuring the opening with practised eye, 
Picard quickly shoved a big chunk of snow- 
crust over the roof to the required spot. 
'Reaching up from inside, the waiting Sioui 
lowered it deftly to its proper place in the 
peak of the dome. 

Gathering up their belongings, Mary 
Jane and Jack prepared to move in. 

“ Goodness gracious I " exclaimed Mary 
jane, staring blankly at the smooth wall. 
“ How do we get in ? ” 

“ Zoie 1 ” whooped Jack in excitement. 
■“ Sioui has built himself in 1 ” 

There could be no denying the fact; 
the Indian had actually built himself in. 
And the fitting of that last snow-block into 


MacMillan 


the roof had effectively shut him off from all 
communication with the outer world. 

David Watson seemed in no way perturbed. 
" Just wait and see," he suggested with a sly 
smile. “ Sioui is sure to find a way out.” 

" I’m afraid he has fooled you this time, 
Dad,” argued Jack, “ Unless he can make 
himself invisible and pass through the w-alls 
he’d have to knock them down to get out.” 

The words had hardly left Jack’s lips 
when Sioui’s long steel knife stabbed 
through the snow wall well down near its 
base, and cut a great hole, to disclose the 
old Indian’s grinning face in the opening. 

“ Voila,” he greeted them, crawling out 
on his hands and knees. “ Eet ees finish, 
complete.” 

The completed igloo proved to be a lot 
more comfortable than either Jack or 
Mary Jane had anticipated, protecting them 
from the cold to an amazing degree. Indeed, 
so soundly did they sleep they u-ere amazed, 
next morning, to find that the temperature 
had dropped duriDg the night, registering 
close to 30 degrees below zero. 

Cold bridged distance with seven league 
boots, it seemed. The sounds of their 
dragging snowshoes carried far into the 
distance, and fragments of ice went slither¬ 
ing musically out over the crust at every 
step. Except for this, however, not a sound 
disturbed the stillness of the cold day. 

Impressed by the vastness of the world 
about them, Mary Jane and Jack mushed 
soberly behind their father with their 
mittened hands to their noses. The packs, 
light enough at the onset, seemed to take 
on pounds and pounds with every mile. 
And Jack was further handicapped and 
burdened by the radio. 

There were times when Jack v’as tempted 
to jettison the radio, to lower it to the snow 
when nobody was looking. The recollection 
of that one eventful broadcast made him 
pause each time and reconsider it. And 
in the end he would hitch the awkward 
thing higher on his shoulder and plod 011. 

Presently the sun, pale and feeble as 
compared to its summer edition, appeared 
in the heavens and reflected the glare from 
the white snow into their eyes. Instantly 
Mr Watson’s face became serious. Mutter¬ 
ing something under his breath that 
sounded like snow blindness, he turned 
to Picard with the remark, “ You had 
better rig up some goggles for us, Gros 
Louis, the minute we make camp." 

“ But who in the world wants goggles ? ” 
protested Jack, glancing at his sister for 
confirmation. " Our eyes are all right." 


“ They may be all right now,” replied 
his father grimly, “ but this glare on the 
snow is liable to give us all a bad case of 
snow blindness." 

The monotony, to say nothing of the 
cold, was beginning to get under Jack’s 
skin. And there were' times when he 
asked himself if it was worth while going 
on any farther. It was with a whoop of 
delight, therefore, that he greeted Picard’s 
announcement that not only were they on 
the right track, but that he was beginning 
to recognise familiar landmarks. 

“ Landmarks ? ” repeated Mary Jane, 
incredulously. " Where in the world can 
he see landmarks ? " 

“ In the changing levels of the snow,” 
explained her father, “ in little hillocks 
and humps that most of us would pass 
unnoticed.” 

" I remember zat place,” broke in 
Picard, pointing to a little depression in 
the snow. " Eet ees a bad swamp, an’ I 
see two, tree deer sink right down.” 

It was difficult to picture anything like 
a swamp under that blanket of snow. And 
when Jack suggested that they camp 
there it met with universal approval. 

CHAPTER 8 

The Wolf Pack 

Anxious' to master the art of igloo- 
** building, Jack insisted on helping the 
Indians to erect the night's snowhouse. 
Which accounted^ perhaps, for their being 
overtaken by the darkness before they were 
quite through. - 

Working as fast as he could to keep his 
blood circulating and his hands and feet 
from freezing, Jack was filling cracks 
between the walls with loose snow, using a 
snowshoc for a shovel, when the pounding 
and clacking of hoofs brought him upright 
with a puzzled frown. 

Nearer and nearer came the racing hoofs; 
and there suddenly burst into sight a great 
bull caribou with towering antlers. His 
round eyes starting out of his head, jets of 
vapour blowing from his red-lined nostrils, 
and his flanks heaving like bellows, lie 
pounded past them on legs that buckled 
under him from exhaustion. 

" What can be the matter with him ? ” 
exclaimed Mary Jane, when the frightened 
animal had vanished into the swiftly falling 
darkness. 

“ It can be anything,” her father was 
beginning, when the pat-pat of hard paws 
cut him short. And there drifted into' 
view three sinister beasts that he promptly 
announced to be wolves. 

" Don’t move, anybody,” he hissed 


Jacko Gets Cold Feet 


It was freezing hard. The milkman 
brought the glad news that the 
big pond was frozen over and that, 
with any luck, there should soon be 
skating.' 

Jaclco was unusually polite to Big- 
Brother Adolphus that morning at 
breakfast. " Could I borrow your skates, 
Adolphus ? ” he asked. "While you’re 
at work, I mean.” 


But Jacko was a born optimist. 

“Tell you what,” he said suddenly. 
“ If we could rig up an icc yacht we 
might do some sailing.”. 

“ Stout fella ! " praised Chimp. .And 
off they went. It did not take them 
long. A sugar-box with runners, plus 
Mother Jacko’s best tablecloth for a 
sail, met the case admirably. 

The boys ran tlieir little craft on to 



Before you could say Knife they were in 


" No fear ! ” answered Adolphus. 
And no amount of persuasion could, 
make him alter his mind. 

Which rather dashed Jacko’s hopes. 

But not for long. He hurried to see 
what Chimp was up to, and found him' 
exercising the dog. 

“ Got any skates, old man ? ” he 
inquired. 

Chimp hadn’t, and the prospect 
looked gloomy. 


the ice, gave it a shove forward, and 
jumped in. 

It was a pity- they failed to see the 
danger board. 

“ Bow-ct’Ocf / ” barked Doggie Dan. 
“ Quack, quack ! ” warned Dicky Duck. 

But it was too late. Crack ! The ice 
split, and before you could say Knife 
in they went ! 

Fortunately the water wasn’t verj- 
deep. But it was mighty cold ! 


through clenched teeth, edging towards his 
rifle. “ Maybe they won’t notice us.” 

It did seem for a moment or two that 
the sinister brutes would keep on. Then 
one of them, the last one in the line, a huge 
brute with long grey hair on his gaunt 
flanks, swung about the silent little group 
in a circle, opened his mouth as if to advise 
the others of this new prey, then melted 
into the shadows with a patter of flying 
paws. 

For a moment nobody spoke. The 
danger had been too real, too horrible, for 
them to sweep it easily from their minds. 
Then from the darkness ahead came a 
chorus of howls, fiendish sounds that rose 
and fell and died away on the still night air. 

“ It’s no use, son,” warned David 
Watson, laying a restraining hand on 
Jack’s arm; “you couldn't do the poor 
beast a bit of good. And, besides, it’s 
probably all over by now.” 

The evening meal was disposed of in 
silence that night. And when Picard 
fished some flat pieces of white pine from 
the depths of his grimy haversack Jack 
watched him narrowly as he cut narrow- 
slits in them, fastened them in pairs by 
means of a small rawhide hinge, then tied 
short lengths of the rawhide to the ends. 
Though the finished articles looked little 
like the goggles Jack had pictured, he fully 
appreciated their efficacy the Instant he put 
on a pair. The narrow slits restricted his 
vision and protected his eyes from the glare. 

With the end of the perilous journey 
rnore cr less in sight and the vista of a new 
life opening up before them, the younger 
Watsons found it hard to sleep that night. 

Picard started off next morning like a 
house on fire, leaving the others so far 
bcliind they had to plead with him to slow 
up and wait for them. 

The level snow-covercd swamps had been 
stretching before them for so long Jack 
and Mary Jane had come to think that the 
entire w-orlcl rvas made up of snow. Judge 
their amazement, therefore, when the 
ground began rising during the course of 
the morning and a clump of trees, the first 
bit of timber they had seen for days, 
appeared on the horizon. 

They camped in a wooded glen that 
night, throwing up a lean-to of bark and 
branches. In the morning chickidees and 
juncos hopped about the branches, and the. 
snow about the underbrush was traced with 
tiny micc-prints. 

It was a relief to be out of reach of the 
wind. And though the snow was deeper 
and softer here, falling in over their snow- 
shoes at every step, the going was dccidcdly 
morc pleasant. 

“ It’s great to meet old friends again,” 
observed Jack, taking in the surrounding 
woods with a friendly look, " and I never 
imagined I could miss trees so.” 

Instead of answering, Mary Jane stared 
down at a curious footprint deeply imbedded 
in the snow. “ Sec, Dad! What in the world 
is that ? ” 

“ A wolverine,” announced Mr Watson ; 
" and a big one at that.” 

"Psst! ” suddenly hissed Jack. "Here he 
conics 1 ” 

Sure enough, just a few yards away, and 
moving slowly across the clearing, was a 
long, low brown-furred creature that 
looked like an overgrown skunk. 

" What a queer-looking creature 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed Mary Jane. 

" The last link, some say,” volunteered 
her father, “ with the prehistoric animals 
of the past. And the only beast,” he 
added, " having fur upon which the human 
breath doesn’t congeal.” 

" And who was smart enough to discover 
that ? ” queried Jack. 

“ The Eskimos. And without this fur 
to fringe their hoods they would be sadly 
handicapped in cold weather.” 

Suddenly catching their scent, the 
wolverine winnowed the air through his 
stubby nostrils, then, after sweeping them 
with a disdainful glance, disappeared into 
the underbrush, leaving behind him a 
strange, musty odour quite unlike anything 
they had ever smelled. 

And that, as it happened, was the last 
animal they sighted on the perilous journey. 
Overtaken by a mail train, the very next 
day they swept into Dixon’s Landing, a 
friendly little hamlet in the foothills, with a 
flourish of whips and a chorus of dog barks. 

” Welcome to your new- home," ex¬ 
claimed Mr Watson, stepping from the dog 
sled. “ I hope you will both like it." 

" Of course wc shall,” chorused Mary 
Jane and Jack. 

Mr Watson smiled and throw- an arm 
affectionately about their shoulders. “ For 
companions on a perilous journey,” he 
declared, “ I don’t know anybody I would 
rather have than-just you two.” 

THE END * . 


/’A 
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A SKILFUL CAME for 2 PLAYERS 

Exciting and Amusing 


y lV) ** 5) 



OVER SHE GOES is a new, novel and 
intriguing game which everyone,-young and 
old, can enjoy. As easy to play as draughts, 
yet it can be as skilful as chess. The excite¬ 
ment becomes intense as one player gains a 
winning position, perhaps only to lose it the 
next move. The fortunes of the game change 
very swiftly, and the interest is sustained 
until the last counter.has been played. It is 
grand amusement for the winter evenings. 

On Sale at all Stationers , Toy Shops and Stores. Order 
from Boots Stationery Departments, Timothy While and 
Taylors, IV. H. Smith & Son, Wyman & Sons, Harrods 
of Knighlsbridge, or Bentalls, Kingston-on-Thames. 


PRODUCTIONS 


* CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues, KENYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA, CAYilAN Is.. COSTA MCA (large Pictorial). 
PK11SIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue. IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative). DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4i.d. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post. 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


All enquiries concerning advertisement space 
in this publication should be addressed to : 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 



Keep Colds 
away with 



Colds and ’flu affect the entire system ; 
physically and mentally they Impair your 
efficiency. Avoid them by using Vapex 
regularly—or, if you already have a cold, 
Vapex will quickly put you right by deal¬ 
ing direct with the cause of your distress. 

VAPEX KILLS THE GERMS 

Vapex stops colds and ’flu by destroying 
the germs where they lurk and breed in 
the warm recesses of nose and throat. 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and 
breathe the pleasant germicidal 
vapour frequently. 

Each breath you 
take in this way 
will assist Nature 
to throw off infec¬ 
tion. You feel the 
benefit immediately )| 

— respiration be¬ 
comes easier, the 
bronchia! passagesare 
cleared, head stuffiness 
vanishes and the whole 
system is stimulated 
to increased resistance, 



SAFETY Vapex is perfectly harmless. 
It contains no habit-forming drugs which 
require increased dosage to obtain effect. 
It does not merely “ bottle up ” the 
germs—it helps you to get rid of them 
safely. Vapex has a natural action— 
assisting the body to repel cold germs 
without affecting the delicate membranes 
of the nose and throat. 

Use Vapex as a protection against colds 
and ’flu. Office-workers, school- 
children, cinema-goers all need 
Vapex as a safeguard 
from germs, which are 
particularlyrifein closed 
rooms, offices, etc. 

A single sprinkling on 
the handkerchief will 
last all day. because 
Vapex has the unusual 
property of gaining 
strength when exposed 
to the air. 


Breathe the antiseptic 
vapourdeeplyand often. 


From your Chemist 2/- 6 - 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


Full of Interest for 
the Boy of Today . . . 

modern Rtw 

at ail Seivsaaenlx. 


2d 


END THAT 
MEALTIME MISERY 

Do you find you cannot eat a thing with¬ 
out getting filled with flatulence and twisted 
up with pain ? That is because acid turns 
your food into a sour, tough mass. Your 
harassed stomach has to struggle with every 
mouthful. Take ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ brand 
Tablets and you’ll have no more mealtime 
misery. These Tablets relieve acidity at 
once. .They sweeten and soothe the stomach. 
They keep food digestible. So the stomach 
has an easy job. No sour repeating, not a 
trace of wind, not a twinge of pain. Your 
indigestion has vanished. And it can’t 
torture you again if you take ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets. They never fail. 
Prove it with your next meal. Take the 
Tablets and save yourself another attack. 
Buy a tin now I Neat flat tins for the 
pocket, 6 ( 1 . and 1 /-. Also family sizes, 2 /- 
and 3 / 6 . Of all chemists. 

‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ 
preparation of Magnesia. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Oueen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.2) 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the benefits 
of skilled medical and nursing treatment. 


“Eight Pounds a Day Just Pays Oar Way” 

BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW to 


The Secretary, THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME FUND, 
The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney. Road, E.2. 


Get these Gifts FREE ! Here's how . 



DARTS BOARD 

121" diameter cork¬ 
faced. with three 
loaded, feather-end 
darts. 

87 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


WATCH Nickel- 
plated Crown 
Maxim keyless 
lever — a good 
time-keeper. 

168 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BOX OF PAINTS 

Full range of col¬ 
ours in.tubes and 
blocks, complete 
with brush. 

45 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BLOW FOOT¬ 
BALL GAME 

Something to make 
you laugh. Get it! 

33 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


MODEL AERO¬ 
PLANE wind 
elastic, and it flies 
like a bird! 17 "xI 9 \ 

84 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


★ 


Hundreds of other Free Gifts to choose from. For the complete list of boys’ and girls’ gifts, 
send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC57,Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York. 
You will also receive a Free Voucher, vahie three coupons, to help on your collection. , 


D ON’T just wish you had 
these nice things. Thou¬ 
sands of boys and girl 3 got 
them free — so can you ! Just 
ask Mother to buy Rowntree’s 
Cocoa. In every tin are Free 
Gift Coupons — 3 in the j-lb. 
size. Start collecting now! 
Then exchange the coupons 
for the gift you want. 
(Rowntree’s Table Jellies have 
coupons too!) 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by 
a special “pre-digestive” pro¬ 
cess, so that, besides being 
more digestible itself, it actu¬ 
ally aids digestion. It helps 
children to get more body¬ 
building nourishment out of 
all their other food as well. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational. 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Marksman 

large or small, he’d never 
used; 

And yet one could extol 
Him as a first-class shot. You see, 
His target was a goal. 

I’ll Ask Her 

Jf Mississippi bought Mis¬ 
souri a New Jersey what 
would Delaware ? 

Alaska. 

IcI on Parle Frangals 



Le roach-i Le chceii Le boulaager 

butcher dog baker 

lls sent tous sortis voir le cortege, 
la boucher, le boulanger, et le petit 
chien blanc., 

They have all come out to see the 
procession, the hitcher, the baker, 
and the little white dog. 

The Last Letter 

What letter of the alphabet 
is necessary to a boot¬ 
maker ? 

Z : because it is the last. 

The C N Calendar 

'£111$ calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on 
January 21. The black section 


Colour This Picture and Win a Prize 



J^et the C N help you to earn some 
extra pocket-money. • 

Two prizes of ten shillings each 
and 25 half-crowns are offered 
for the best-coloured version of 
this picture sent by girls and boys 
of 15 or under. 

Paste your picture on a postcard 
and colour it with paints or crayons, 
add your name, address, and age, 
and send .it to CN Competition 
No. 71, 44 Farringdon Street, 

London, E C 4 (Comp), to arrive 
not later than first post on Thurs¬ 
day, January 26. 

There is no entry fee, and all 
will have equal chances of winning, 
for allowance will be made for age. 
The Editor’s decision is final. 

/[Tiere is still more money to be 
earned by girls and boys who will 
help the C N by introducing the 
paper to their friends. At the foot 
of your entry write the name and 
address of a friend who is not already 
a reader and who promises to take 
the C N for not less than a month. 

If you are a prizewinner and your 
entry bears the name and address 
of a new reader half-a-croivn will 
be awarded in addition to the prize. 


WinterSolstice.Dec22v _SpringEquinox,March; 1 

Shortest Day 



2D? 

AutumnEquinox.Sept23 


uner SolsticeJune2< 


of the circle under the months 
shows at a glance how much of 
the year has gone. The daj’S are 
now getting longer. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
Jan. 22. Francis Bacon born. 1561 

23 . Gustave Dora died . . 1883 

24 . Frederick the Great born 1712 

25 . HenryVlllmarriedAnne 

Boleyn ...... 1533 

28 . Edward Jenner died . . 1823 

27 . ' Charles 1 sentenced to 

execution ..... 1649 

28 . Sir William Beechey died 1839 

This Week in Nature 

A rare visitor which may 
now be seen in wooded 
places is the hawk-owl. It is - 
about the same size as a 
barn-owl and "lias-a plumage 
of dark brown spotted with 
white above, and white with 
dark brown bars below. The 
feet arc thickly feathered 


and the eyes and hill are 
yellow. The hawk-owl is a 
day hunter and a very fierce 
bird, readily attacking a man 
if its nest is endangered. This 
bird breeds in northern forests 
all round the world. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west, Saturn in the 
south, a n d 
Uranus in the 
south-east. In 
file morning 
Venus and 
Mars are in 
the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon as it may be seen at six 
p m on Tuesday, January 24 . 



Beheaded Word 

Qomplete I denote a custom ; 
-t., behead me and I ant a 
herb; behead again and I am a 
period of time. Amtvcr next Keck 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Problem ot the ™>rd " 
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FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

S am Toft was a real old 
salt. He could tell 
stories about any port you 
■liked to mention. 

The sailor had a dog named 
Towser, and when Ken called 
oil Sam one evening he got 
no answer to his knock, 
though a dismal howl sounded 
from a corner of the garden. 

Towser’s kennel was on the 
opposite side of the house, 
and Ken could not think why 
the dog should be over there. 

At the old well Ken stopped 
short, for the cover had been 
pushed aside, and the sound 
of Towser’s barks and splashes 
came from its depths. 


© 

“ Poor old Towser has 
fallen in!”, thought Ken. 
" Shall I lower the bucket 
and sec if he can climb into 
it ? But, no ! It might hit him 
on the head.” 

There was no one within 
call. Sam might not come 
back for hours. Ken leaned 
forward and called to Towser, 
" All right, old chap ! I’ll 
help you.” 

The answering bark told 
Ken that the dog had recog¬ 
nised a friend's voice. Ken 
looked round to sec if Sam 
had left his big basket about. 

“ I could put that on the 
rope instead of the bucket,” 


. . ® 

thought Ken. “ It would let 
the water out, and it would 
not hit Towser so hard.” 

But the shed where Sam 
kept his tools was locked, and 
as Ken turned away he 
tripped over the strut of 
Sam’s flagstaff. Ken had a 
brain wave. He would signal 
to Sam (who was sure to be 
down in the village) with his 
blazer. In a few minutes this 
make-shift flag was fluttering 
gaily from the top of Sam’s 
precious staff. 

" That ought to bring him 
back post-haste ! ” chuckled 
Ken. And indeed it was not 
long before Sam came stump- 


The Signal 

big through the gate. When 
ho had caught sight of the 
blazer flying from his pole 
he had begged a lift from a 
passing car. 

. “ Where’s the varmint who 
takes such a liberty ? " lie 
roared. 

His wrath melted when he 
heard what had happened. 

“ A real good dodge to get 
me home quickly," he said. 
“ I’ve a ladder that will reach 
to the bottom of that well, and 
wc’U soon have Towser out.” 

Before long the dog was 
safe, and the blazer was re¬ 
placed by Sam’s largest flag 
to celebrate the rescue. 



Make a tiny coconut-shy with corks, wire, and f Can you divide this shaded 
hazel nuts. Now see how many nuts you can portion into four pieces equal 
hit with your pea-shooter. l in sizs and shape ? 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK [ 

What words are represented 
here ?' The numbers show 
how many letters arc required. 


Write down the names of seven of the objects 
in the picture. Take the second letter from each 
name and arrange them to spell a well-known poet. 


WHY CHILDREN 
ARE FRETFUL 

Just think how harmful it is for a child 
to carry about a lot of poisonous waste- 
matter in his inside ! No wonder children 
sometimes are very fretful for no 
apparent reason ! The safest way to give 
your child a thorough internal cleansing 
is ‘ California Syrup of Figs.’ It sets up 
a natural movement that carries away 
all the clogging, hard waste-matter and 
leaves the little inside sweetened and 
clean. 

A dose of delicious ' California Syrup 
of Figs ’ once a week keeps kiddies 
regular, happy and well. Get a bottle 
today, but be sure to ask for ‘ California - 
Syrup of Figs ’ brand. Of all chemists, 
1/3 and 2 / 6 . 


Don't Be Grumpy 

. . . enjoy yourself with 
SNOW WHITE, the excit¬ 
ing new card came founded 
oh Walt Disney's famous 
film success—it’s making 
new friends every day. 

On Sale, at all Qood 
Stationerft and Stores. 

Published by Castell 
Pros., Ltd., London 
and Ohxsfjov.'. 
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1 YOU WHO KNOW | 

| THE C N . .. | 

= ... need not be told that it is E 

E a paper which deals with all the E 

E news that really matters ... e 

= that the sensational and the sordid = 

E have no place in its pages ... = 

E that the boy or girl, or the man E 

E or woman, who reads the CN E 

E regularly stands out above the E 

E crowd as well-informed concerning E 

E the affairs of the world today. s 

E IT MOWING this, would you not e 

= wish to introduce the paper = 

E to a good friend ? Please pass this E 

E - copy on when you have finished E 

E with it and show your friend the E 

E Order Form below, which should E 

E be filled in and handed to a Ej 

= newsagent. = 


ORDER FORM 

To 

Newsagent 

Please deliver THE 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
every Thursday until further 
notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


= If no newsagent is available the CN == 

= can be delivered at any address In the = 

= world for 11s a year. Please send == 

= a cheque or postal order to The == 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, =: 

~ Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. == 

^llillllllllllllltllllinilllllilllllllllllllilllllllllllllllilllllllllltllll 


Fleet way House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.l. Advertisement Offices : Tallin 
Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates cverv- 
Gotcli, Ltd ; and for South Africa : Central, News Agency^ Ltd. January 21, 193*9. 
















































































































